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THE GLASS OF FASHION. 


TQ HE glass of fashion is a kind of magic mirror 

or kaleidoscope, where new combinations of 
shape and color are continually forming and dis- 
solving ; one. who has studied its reflections might 
almost, predict with certainty what would be the 
next caprice of the goddess by the last, in which 
coming events cast their shadows. There is scarce- 
ly any thing abrupt or startling in the transitions, 
one style seeming to develop into another, as the 
bud develops into the flower, to be merely an im- 
‘provement, or an attempt at improvement, upon 
the last, and each, possibly, reaching toward the 
ideal, which shall harmonize beauty and utility, ex- 
cept when in some temporary attack of enthusiasm 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Scummer CAMEL’s-HAIR 


For description see 
Supplement. 


| we retrograde into the fashions of our ancestors. 


Those, however, of a century ago seem no less 
abstird to us, no léss adapted’to the exigencies of 





. i. 1 
every-day life, than: those. of.our present day | 


would appear, should we be allowed to “ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon” half a hundged years 
hence. 
beth’s time, and the abominations of hoops and 
heels that suggest stilts, affront. us, why should 
not the pull-back, the panier, the intemperance 
in ornamentation, the aureole hat, and the bows 
that secute nothing, become a laughing-stock in 
their turn to generations yet unborn? Still, she 


“who wore but two breadths and four gores in the 


Skirts of her girlhood can scarcely- complain of 


thé degeneracy df the styles as shown in the cos- 
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Fig. 8.—Btack Siik Svrr. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XL, 
Figs. 40-43, 


If the nine-inch. ruffs. of Queen Eliza- | 


Fig. 4.—Cream-cotorep® Batiste 


For pattern and description see 


tume of the young woman of the present period. 
How ungraceful seems to us to-day the round, 
plain. waists of a few years ago, upon which a 
skirt of six ungored, untrimmed breadths was 
gathered, or, later still, pleated in the most un- 
compromising simplicity—and stiffness; what a 
relief it was when the first efflorescence of a 
ruffle showed at the bottom of this skirt, and 
straightway spread, like an eruption, changing 


from the box pleai to the side pleat, from this to | 


shirring,. till by successive seasons of cultivation 
and engrafting, the skirt has become double, like 
a rose, the over-skirt- and polonaise being doubt- 
less’ the natural outgrowth from the original un- 
adorned garment, the protest of taste against 
straight lines and awkwardness. It may be that 
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Suppl., No. XIL, Figs. 44-49. 


Fies. 1-6,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Boy From 
2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. . 


For description see 
Supplement. 


| we have longed at certain times to perpetuate 
certain fashions which have grown dear to us 

through association or vanity. Geraint would 
| love to see Enid always in the gown in which she 
| won his heart; the sentimental Corydon fancies 
| that he would have Phyllis’s face framed in the 
| cottage bonnet of their honey-moon, but pres- 
ently discovers that fashion is even a greater ty 
rant than himself; for, whatever we may think or 
| Say, we should finally weary of a confirmed and 
| unalterable style of costume, and the variety 

which the glass of fashion holds up to ridicule or 

admiration furnishes the spice which the ‘mind 

and eye-sight crave. Moreover, one needs only 
| to be patient, and his favorite style will return 
again in the rapidly revolving round of fashion. 
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Fig. 6.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
20 WEEKS, FOR $1 50. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The Publishers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of Harper’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has acquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as set forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 


organization. 


to be decided at the polls next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the WEEKLY since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
grounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philadelphia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the Week ty with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
WEEKLY will have presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unequaled in fidelity, full- 
ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


New York. 





Petsons desiring to have Harper’s 
Weexty from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. 





SUMMER’S INVOCATION. 


O grasses, grow rank and grow green, 
While clover heads redden between ; 

And, daisies, come one and come all, 

And, sweet ferns, grow thick and grow tall. 


Blne flags, show your colors again, 

Which will bear both the sun and the rain; 
And, columbines, haste to unfold 

Your trumpets of scarlet and gold. 


Come, mullein, and sorrel, and rue, 

Fill the humble niche waiting for you ; 
Blow, roses, your petals abroad, 

And, lilac boughs, scatter your hoard. 


Come, robin, and lead in my choirs; 
Breathe, west wind, upon your green lyres; 
And echo, O stream, in your flow, 

The hymn which the morning-stars know. 





The Circulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 


Harrer’s Macazine, WEERLzY, 
AND Bazar PosTaGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 


PREPAID by the Publishers, on recefpt of Four 
Dollars. 
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0@  7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 5 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled “THE SOLE SURVIVOR,” and 
other attractive pictorial features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor August 12. 





VACATION. 


HO does not look forward to vacation 

as to some golden leisure, and enter- 
tain vague fancies concerning the pleasures 
it has in store, and picture it as a season 
flowing with milk and honey? The very 
word is an inspiration to the tized worker; 
the very thought is like the blowing of wet 
winds over arid deserts. It is a dream we 
indulge in during the heat and burden of 
the day, and, like our finite dreams of infin- 
ity, it does not comprehend half the bless- 
ings to be enjoyed; for, in the first place, 
vacation allows us to become satiated with 
leisure, while it teaches that there is posi- 
tive happiness in earning our bread by the 
sweat of the brow; after a fortnight’s idle- 
ness we begin to believe that downright la- 
bor is not the curse it is supposed to be. The 
overtaxed brain or muscle requiring the res- 
pite which this period offers, we have some- 
times considered whether a day here and a 
day there exempt from business, and mak- 
ing up in the aggregate the month or sen- 
night of the ordinary person’s vacation, 
would not be more conducive to enjoyment 
and health than to take it in the mass, 
when we are often at a loss to know how 
to dispose of such unwonted holidays, such 
a luxury of vacant hours, when no duty con- 
strains and no bell calls. 

It is a happy thought, however, which 
moves the greater number of us to take our 
relaxation at about the same season of the 
year, since we are all aware that the en- 
joyment we share with others is irevled. 
If Jack’s vacation occurred in December 
and Gill’s in August, what a mistake that 
would be! nothing but Nature would be 
worshiped at picnics; there could be no- 
body to man the pleasure-boats, and no 
partners at the beach hops: surely it would 
be a vacation scarcely worth the name. 
This season of recreation, is, furthermore, 
something which we enjoy not only while 
it exists, but prospectively and retrospect- 
ively ; it is the oasis toward which we look 
when our burdens seem too heavy for us, 
and the vision sends us back refreshed to 
our toil; we indulge, in prospect, in a thou- 
sand gratifications, which, though never re- 
alized, perhaps give us a sort of happiness 
not exactly calculable, but not without its 
effect upon the moment, and furnish a 
kind of marginal illumination around the 
heavy text of this work-a-day world. But 
the day-dream does not, by any means, beg- 
gar the reality: there are pleasant accidents 
of sun and shower which we had neglected 
to count upon; imprisoned at desk and 
duty, we had forgotten that the wild rose 
grew so fair and generously ; the jingling 
of the dollar had made us deaf to the aerial 
music in the pines; the balance-sheet of the 
ledger had obscured much of the beauty of 
nature; but the year’s work ended, and the 
year’s tribulations behind us, we become 
“light-hearted as a plunging star,” though 
it need hardly be said that one must not 
carry his carking cares of the future into 
this halcyon period, if he would rean its 





harvest, 





8 people have wea- 

ried of this style 
and of that—too indo- 
lent and too unlearn- 
ed to attempt to carry 
out the Gothic in their 
houses, even if they 
chanced to fancy it, not 
perhaps sure of their 
ground in the Renais- 
sance if they could af- 
ford the great expense 
of the pure style, worn out with the Qua- 
torze and the Rococo, and liking the First 
Empire no better—they have looked about 
them for some other way in which they 
could furnish. And although very few 
haye had the audacity to attempt a whole 
house gn a fantastic style, it has not been 
uncommon to see a conservatory and its 
anteroom in the Moorish, or a parlor in the 
Pompeian, or a cabinet—as certain small 
and more private rooms used to be called— 
in the Chinese; while the remainjng rooms 
of the dwelling are merely in the prevailing 
fancy of thea.day, whatever that fancy hap- 
pens to be. 

It is a singular thing that two styles, 
originally the expression of two so very op- 
posite religions and lives as the Saracenic 
or Moorish and the Gothic, should really 
have sprung from one and the same source, 
the Byzantine. ? 

The art that arose in Byzance is called 
peculiarly the Christian art. Spurning all 
the elements of beauty in ancient art, it 
adopted only symbols that reminded the 
worshiper of his faith, Just as the Egyptian 
had done. The Greek took the Egyptian 
symbols and used’them irrespective of their 
signification, for the sake of whatever love- 
liness was to be found in them; the Sara- 
cen took the Byzantine symbols and used 
them in precisely the same way. Some 
modification took place on the part of the 
Saracen, of course; as his religion express- 
ly forbade the use of any imitation of a 
thing of life, and it required some art and 
artifice to evade the prescription. In the 
Byzantine all the beautiful old ornamental 
forms of Greek and Roman were rejected on 
account of their paganism; and the ser- 
pent, the cross, the fish, the vesica, with a 
few crude details, constituted the decora- 
tion of the primitive style—among these 
details the fleur-de-lis or lily, emblem of 
purity, appearing long before it became the 
lily of France. The style was made all the 
easier for the Saracen by the fact that all 
its representations were conventional, the 
saint being known by his emblems and col- 
ors. The Saracen might have been safe in 
repeating them, for they certainly at first 
resembled nothing actually in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. In color, however, the 
Byzantine artist had free play, and here the 
Saracenic took advantage of its archeus, 
and used the richest tints with the most in- 
tricate variations. 

As Byzantine art progressed, its symbol- 
ism became less oppressive, and its artists, 
who workefl, in a faithful spirit, exceeding- 
ly skillful. Little by little old forms crept 
in: the scroll was countenanced, rude and 
sharp, and feathering off its foliations into 
the sacred lily or fleur-de-lis; and after 
about five centuries of the old life it gave 
up the effort to separate itself, and adopted 


the greater part of the ancient forms to its, 


own use and interpretation, handling them, 
of course, with less grace and freedom and 
less knowledge of appropriateness and pu- 
rity than in the original; but yet making 
a much wider, and in many respects no- 
bler, variation of itself than when, as be- 
fore, the only notable ornament was the 
tracery of serpents, the circles, and the cross 
crushing the serpent again. It is interest- 
ing to observe the departure of features of 
the style into the North on the one hand, 
as germs of another and grander, carried 
there chiefly by means of the priesthood, 
and by the Northern soldiers who served in 
the empire, a very noteworthy vestige of 
which, the author of the Analysis of Orna- 
ment tells us, is to be seen in the “ cross sur- 
rounded by the so-called Runic knot, which 
is only a Scandinavian version of the orig- 
inal Byzantine image—the crushed snake 
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curling round the stem of the avenging 
cross;” and the departure into the South, 
on the other hand, as germs of a richer, gay- 
er style, the companion of splendor and lux- 
ury, in its use by Greek artists compelled to 
obey Mohammedan direction and evolve the 
Saracenic, which insisted upon beauty, but 
insisted also upon obedience in some form 
to the commandment of making no “graven 
image.” But when in the seventh century 
the Arabs captured Damascus, they captured 
a fair share of the Byzantine beauty with it. 
They were a wandering, tenting race, sud- 
denly launched into power and glory and 
the possession of walled cities, loving color 
and brilliancy, and dazzled by the splendor 
of the architecture and ornament of which 
they had just become the masters. They, 
too, must go to building; and palaces and 
tombs and mosques must be had; and as 
they had no artists of their own, of course 
the captive workmen, or, at any rate, those 
belonging to the conquered cities, must 
build for them, and build and work accord- 
ing to their requirements. There was no 
way of positively disobeying the Mohammed- 
an will that chose to have the most elabo- 
rate ornament, but refused to have any act- 
ual form or imagery repeated ; painting and 
gilding, stone and stucco, marquetry and mo- 
saic, must be employed, and with designs of 
interest and beauty, buf not an animal or 
vegetable shape must appear in those de- 
signs. 

But the Greek artists were a cunning folk. 
They were already by this time sufficiently 
skillful and ingenious to evade the law with- 
out precise disobedience. In all the Moor- 
ish cities examples of the way they did it 
are to be seen. The necessity under which 
they labored stimulated the fancy, and out 
of their old material they actually created 
a new style as beautiful in its way as any 
thing since styles began. It was a style of 
pure ornament; one had only to enjoy it, 
and no longer, as in the Byzantine or as in 
the Egyptian, to pause in the esthetic emo- 
tion for the sake of interpreting to and ex- 
horting the religious one. It was a style, 
thus it may be seen, of beauty of line, not 
of object. A curve was saved from weak- 
ness by an accompanying angle; an angle 
was softened by a curve; the whole was in- 
terlaced and woven with bands in arches 
and ogees and with little petal-like shapes 
arranged with symmetry in every space and 
interstice. There were horns of plenty that 
paused just on the verge of being horns of 
plenty pouring out their fruits and flowers ; 
there were anthemions that the Arab never 
knew for an anthemion; there were pastor- 
al crooks turning into scrolls, questioning 
whether they were not stems of blossoms; 
there were flower and leaf shapes that caught 
themselves back just on the verge of declar- 
ing their identity. Besides all this there 
was a world of strap-work—a sacrifice per- 
haps to the trim and tackle of the gay Arab 
horsemanship; and there were introduced 
every where Arabic inscriptions, each char- 
acter and stroke of which was treated as 
though it was itself a flower. The cres- 
cent, by-the-way, does not at all appear in 
any early or pure Saracenic work. It had 
been in use in Byzance from time immemo- 
rial as a type of the civic gratitude to Prov- 
idence, a new moon having once revealed a 
threatened night attack upon the city, and 
Byzance itself, with its crescent, did not be- 
long to the Mohammedan power till the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. 

Of course all this swarming multitudinous 
ornament could not be grouped without 
some reference to schemes of arrangement 
already existing in the artist’s mind and 
memory; and probably to this are due its 
perfect symmetry, and certain standard ef- 
fects in the design which always governed 
and controlled the whole. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature 
of the Moorish style, after the horseshoe 
arch, to the casual glance, is the beauty and 
variety of its patterns of diaper; and as it 
covers the entire surface of its walls with 
this diaper, it has always had a great field 
for their development. The colors are chief- 
ly blue and crimson thrown up with silver 
and gold in profuseness, the pattern of the 
tracery exceedingly intricate and always 
recurrent, and the suggested floral shapeg 
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of the gilding giving the whole wall, with 
its usual light colors and airy arches, a joy- 
ous and exquisite ensemble. These diaper 
patterns were originally in imitation of the 
rich stuffs that the Arabs treasured, and 
with which the East supplied them—stuffs 
that not only supplied designs to the Arabs, 
but were the source of almost all the Euro- 
pean wall-decoration, as well as of much 
other ornament. “It is evident,” says Mr. 
Hayes, in his charming article upon the 
precious stuffs of the Middle Ages, “that 
the arts of design and decoration came to 
Europe from the East with the stuffs of In- 
dia, China, Persia, and Greece, which Euro- 
pean artists imitated not only in the walls 
of religious and civil edifices, but in the 
smaller details of construction, in works of 
jewelry and enamels and illuminations. So 
closely were Oriental designs imitated, that 
the Arabian inscriptions, traced upon the 
. tissues coming from Mussulman countries, 
became arabesques under the pencils of Eu- 
ropean artists and decorators.” And Mr. 
Hayes further adds, that “as the gold wov- 
en in the most ancient fabrics of the East 
still remains undimmed by rust or time, so 
‘do golden threads of Oriental taste survive 
not only in the ornamented tissues of the 
present day, but upon the hangings of our 
walls, the friezes of our apartments, the 
mouldings and scroll- work of our furni- 
ture, and the chasing and engraving of our 
plate and jewelry.” Elsewhere we are told 
that the cloths of Genoa, the tapestries of 
Arras, all damasks, and even our modern 
wall-papers, were and are, when in good 
taste, obedient to the spirit of these Moor- 
ish diapers and their Oriental archetypes, 
which latter, indeed, are said first to have 
suggested painting to the Athenians. 

This Moorish work is evidently something 
more in accord with the summer palaces of 
wealth than with the homes of people whose 
income is restricted, although we see no 
reason why every house, however small, 
where there is any means at all, should not 
cherish a little conservatory, and there some 
features of the style may always be in- 
dulged, such as arcades of the delicate col- 
umns upholding those lovely Moorish arches 
that are so light and buoyant and beauti- 
ful that, when the wall surface about them 
is decorated with gilding and colors, they 
seem just about to soar aloft like so many 
bubbles. Of course, wherever the Moresque 
may be adopted, nobody expects to see any 
thing like the palaces of the Moorish no- 
bles of Granada, their halls paved with the 
richest mosaics, their walls inlaid with cedar 
or decorated in azure and gold and vermil- 
ion, with fountains in all the courts, or like 
the Tower of the Princesses in the Alham- 
bra, which WASHINGTON IRVING describes 
as divided into “fairy apartments beauti- 
fully ornamented in the light Arabian style, 
surrounding a lofty hall the vaulted roof of 
which rose almost to the summit of the 
tower. The walls and the ceilings of the 
hall were adorned with arabesques and fret- 
work, sparkling with gold and brilliant pen- 
ciling. In the centre of the marble pave- 
ment was an alabaster fountain set round 
with aromatic shrubs and fowers, and 
throwing up a jet of water that cooled the 
whole edifice, and. had a lulling sound. 
Round the hall were suspended cages of 
gold and silver wire, containing singing- 
birds of the finest plumage or sweetest 
note.” Nor shall we find any thing exactly 
like the house to which one of the Three 
Girls carried the Porter, in the Tales of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night : “ A fair court- 
yard, built by rule of geometry very ex- 
cellently, the essence of composition and 
proportions, and there was a balcony and 
awnings to it, and minarets, and private 
rooms with curtains hung before them, and 
in the midst of the court-yard a large tank 
filled with water, and in it a fountain, and 
at the upper end of the court-yard a raised 
dais of cypress wood set with gems, with 
a loose curtain hung about of red damask 
silk, the buttons of it pearls as large as nuts 
and larger.” 

This, indeed, is all very picturesque and 
pretty in the past and on the poet’s pages ; 
but with our modern every-day life it is not 
at all in unison, and its use to any great ex- 
tent would.seem contrary to the common- 
sense of the day. Yet a drawing-room or a 
smaller summer parlor in the “ Morisco” is 
not impossible where there are several oth- 
er rooms, and is certainly once in a while 
extremely attractive. Nevertheless, none 
but the very wealthy and those that can 
afford eccentric surprises in their dwellings 
can be advised to adoptit. Of course, where- 
ever it is used, it is in connection with the 
richest tints and gilding, with the most 
sumptuous gold-threaded material for cov- 
erings of the various articles of furniture, 
which all follow the standard Saracenic out- 
lines, and as a rule are entirely covered with 
drapery and cushions, revealing no wood- 
work, after the fashion of the divans of the 
East. Neither pictures nor statues can ac- 
company it; but all sorts of summer-life 





suggestions are in keeping with it. Plate- 
glass windows, that give the sense of out- 
door enjoyment through their clear space, 
looking into a garden where a fountain 
plays, or else latticed with gilt and opening 
into conservatories; household pets are a 
part of it too, birds in gilt cages, parrots 
swinging in their hoops; and in a room fur- 
nished in the Moresque, after gilding, diaper 
paper, lattices, divans, and mats upon cool 
floors have done their best, the guitar and 
some great foreign-looking tropical plants 
must not be forgotten in producing the gen- 
eral effect. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WHITE SACQUES. 


HITE muslin sacques are the popular gar- 

ments this summer for wearing with col- 
ored skirts, in preference to the pleated waists 
that have been so long used. The latter are not 
entirely discarded, but are not considered as 
dressy as the sacques, which are worn on the 
street as well as in the house. These sacques 
are really basques, as they have two darts in 
each front, and have regular side bodies, but 
they do not fit the figure as closely as basques 
that are lined. Some are made longer in front 
than behind, but the newest are even all around, 
and fall quite long over the hips. Victoria lawn 
is used for plain sacques, fine French nansook 
for nicer ones; linen sacques are made to order, 
and are liked by many for their coolness, but as 
they rumple and show soil readily, the furnish- 
ing houses do not keep a supply of them. Vic- 
toria lawn sacques are trimmed with tucks and 
ruffles; both embroidered and tucked ruffles are 
used ; those edged with lace are not liked for day 
wear and for the street. They cost from $4 up. 
French embroidered sacques are $7. For more 
dressy occasions are puffed sleeveless sacques, 
with over-skirts to match. The sacque is entire- 
ly of puffs of sheer white organdy, with insertion 
between, and is edged with lace. The tablier is 
of diagonal puffs also, while the square straight 
back breadths are of the muslin, widely bordered 
with puffs and lace. They cost $32, without 
sleeves ; if sleeves are added, they are $87. 


WHITE SUITS, 


White suits, though seldom seen on the street 
this season, are as popular as ever at the water- 
ing-places and for house dresses. Victoria lawns 
and nansooks are most used; piqué has lost fa- 
vor, except for morning wrappers. The simplest 
suits are made with sacques shaped by darts, 
long round over-skirts, and demi-trains, They 
are trimmed with tucked ruffles or embroidered 
flounces, headed by clusters of tucks. At the 
best houses those made in the neatest manner 
cost from $20 to $25. Very dressy costumes 
are trimmed with duchesse lace and fine needle- 
work. The Spanish flounce on the lower skirt 
is cut in points and filled in with duchesse lace. 
The long upper skirt is draped much shorter on 
one side, and has an apron front. The basque 
has Marie Antoinette sleeves. Long-looped gros 
grain ribbon bows are worn with such dresses. 
For more dressy costumes there are princesse 
dresses of white organdy, richly trimmed with 
lace, and worn over slips of colored silk. The 
silk slip fits the figure like a glove, and is but- 
toned behind. The over dress may also be fast- 
ened behind, but is more usually open in front, 
and has a Watteau or lace jabot down the back 
that conceals the buttons of the silk under dress. 
There are many narrow flounces alternating with 
lace, and arranged in vandykes up each gore of 
the skirt. The neck is cut out square, and is 
filled in with a lace chemisette. A wide sash of 
silk is worn around the hips very low down, and 
is knotted behind. The silk slip has a lace and 
muslin flounce around the small part of its edge 
that is not concealed by the over dress. 


LADIES’ LINGERIE. 


The furnishing houses are constantly making 
improvements in under-clothing, in design, in fab- 
ric, and in trimmings. The simply shaped French 
sacque chemise with a drawing string around the 
neck has come into general use. For stout ladies 
it is appropriate, because it adds nothing to their 
bulk; when worn by those who are slight it is 
cut quite broad and made full around the body. 
The novelty in these is the Pompadour chemise, 
made square and half-high on the shoulders. 
This is almost without fullness, hence it is cool 
and pl t for wear; it requires to be 
almost as carefully fitted as a dress. Sacque 
chemises are made without an opening in the 
neck; in many cases the sleeves are cut in the 
garment, but many prefer to sew them in sepa- 
rately; the gussets of sleeves and the small gus- 
sets of the band are entirely out of use. The 
hem around the bottom of the chemise is about 
two inches wide; a cluster of smail tucks is 
sometimes placed above the hem. Diagonal puffs 
of linen cambric, with insertion of lace or em- 
broidery, or else tucked bands between, trim 
some of the handsomest chemises. The edges 
are finished with lace or with finely crimped ruf- 
fles edged with Valenciennes. The most sub- 
stantial, and therefore most popular, trimming is 
needle-work done on the garment, and clusters 
of fine tucks sewed by hand. Imported linen, 
percale, and Madapollam chemises are ornament- 
ed in this way. The plainest have saw-tooth 
points and long eyelets neatly wrought; others 
have the wearer’s initial embroidered in the front 
in an ornamental design; more expensive gar- 
ments have an elaborate design worked in a deep 
point in front reaching almost to the belt, while 
the sleeves are covered with needle-work. The 
muslins used in the French fufnishing houses 
are now imported and sold here. There are 
heavy French percales, hard-finished, with even 








round threads, used for winter under-clothing and 
for skirts, at from 25 cents to 45 cents a yard; 
soft-finished French cambrics of lighter quality, 
for summer lingerie, cost from 50 cents to $1 25 
a yard. English percales, of soft, smooth, even 
threads, ready for the needle, cost the same as 
the French goods. English nansook and cambric 
for gowns and skirts is a yard wide, and costs 
from 25 cents to $1. Among domestic muslins 
the best brands are now sold for 1244 cents up 
to 14 cents a yard, and very good light muslins 
may be had for 10 cents. The French machine- 
made embroideries are used for trimming these, 
and are now found in neat patterns, and as sub- 
stantial as needle-work. 

Handsome night dresses are also called Pom- 
padour gowns, as they have square yokes both 
back and front, and the fullness behind is held in 
a Watteau fold. This seems more elaborate than 
it really is, the fullness of the back, being laid in 
one double pleat, is easily laundried. Soft-finish- 
ed French cambric is used for these night dresses. 
Some made recently for a trousseau have the 
square yoke made up of rows of insertion and 
puffs laid over a lining of rose-colored or of pale 
blue silk. Others more simple have tucked yokes, 
with many clusters of tucks down the front. The 
coat sleeve is now used for gowns instead of that 
made with a buttoned cuff at the wrist. 

Dressing sacques made by hand are now im- 
ported and sold as low as $2 25. Tucks and 
needle-work are the preferred trimmings. Some 
new toilette sacques have a seam down the mid- 
dle of the back, sloping them to the figure slight- 
ly; but these are not liked as well as the straight, 
old-fashioned shape with only under-arm seams. 
The shirt sleeve with buttoned cuff is most used. 
The furnishing houses here show cambric sacques 
trimmed with tucks and Hamburg frills, and with 
them demi-trained skirts, with wider frills of cor- 
responding pattern. This is the comfortable dé- 
shabillé for summer, and is more worn than the 
elaborate wrappers and morning robes once in 
vogue. 

Newly imported corset covers have the old- 
fashioned round waist, with a hip cover attached, 
made of a separate piece, curved out to cover the 
hips, and sewed on with a belt facing. _ This does 
not prove to be an improvement on those that are 
cut to slope over the hips, having all in one piece. 
These covers should be as neatly finished as che- 
mises, and although they are not worn next the 
flesh, should have no rough seams. The French 
fell, which is first sewed on the right side, then 
stitched on the wrong side, is used for them. 

Petticoats are made fuller than formerly. They 
have straight breadths behind, with an exceed- 
ingly narrow side gore and front breadth. The 
belt is cut in a point in front, while the straight 
back has drawing strings that enable the wearer 
to change the size. Half a yard below the belt a 
drawing string is placed across the back breadths, 
to draw all the fullness there and leave the front 
gores smooth and plain. Skirts of good muslin, 
neatly made by machine, with a wide hem and 
cluster of small tucks above, are sold for 95 cents 
each. With twocambric ruffles, headed by a clus- 
ter of tucks, they cost $1 25. It isno longer the 
custom to flute these ruffles ; they are worn plain 
i . Demi-trained skirts, with a Spanish 
flounce edged with very pretty Hamburg-work, 
are sold for $175 each. These deep Spanish 
flounces aré now much used on petticoats ; they 
are set on the skirt, not sewed to the edge, and 
the petticoat is finished with a deep hem. Very 
handsome skirts, to be worn with breakfast 
sacques or under full-dress toilettes, have the 
deep flounce made up entirely of the favorite di- 
agonal puffs, with insertion between, and edged 
with embroidery. They cost from $22 to $28. 
Skirts of French muslin, with simpler embroidered 
flounces, cost from $2 to $7. Summer balmorals 
for the sea-side and mountain are made of gray 
wash poplin, either plain, striped, or else checked 
black and white, trimmed with a pleated flounce, 
headed by a band embroidered in colors that will 
wash well. They cost $1 75. 

Drawers are made more comfortable by the 
drawing-string waistband just described for pet- 
ticoats. Closed drawers, buttoned on the side, are 
not as much used as formerly, as they are said 
to be unhealthy. The legs are made very wide 
at the bottom, and the belt is sloped in a deep 
curve in front. Instead of buying drawers ready 
made, it is better to get those that are imported 
with only the embroidery completed, and cut the 
garment at home. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArnoLp, ConsTaBix, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Mutter & Grant. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue death of Mrs. Josepx W. Harper will 
surprise and touch many hearts. She was appar- 
ently so full of health, kindliness, benevolence, 
activity, energy, that she seemed one who would 
be of the latest to leave us. Gentle, yet strong, 
polite and modest, prudent, sincere, she spoke 
no words but those of kindness, and entertained 
no thoughts but those of good-will. Her En- 
glish birth made her no alien among us; she 
= herself to works of charity as readily in 

ew York as she would have done in her own 
land. As wife, mother, daughter, she was ever 
tender, faithful, true; beloved in her family, 
most happy and best cherished in her home. 

—CUSTER was a very severe disciplinarian, and 
it was only by the most supernatural daring in 
the face of the enemy that he was able to main- 
tain a place in the esteem of his men. In illus- 
tration this incident is related: When Rosser 
followed the rear-guard of the Army of the Shen- 
andoah so pertinaciously down the valley, after 
the advance in 1864, SHERIDAN was finally irrita- 
ted at Rosser’s impudence, as he kept poundin 
away at our pickets with his cavalry in front of 
Strasburg, and finally ordered CustEr’s division 
out to drive him back. Rosser’s cavalry were 
drawn up in plain sight of our lines. Custer 
formed his cavalry for the charge, and then rode 








out toward Rossgr slowly, all alone. Rosser 
was an old friend at West Point. CusTeR was a 
very striking figure, with his long yellow hair 
floating over his shoulders, his red neck-tie, his 
dashing hussar jacket, and a wide-brimmed ban- 
dit-looking hat thrown backward on his head. 
He, rode slowly out, entirely clear of his com- 
mand, toward Rosser, many yards to the front, 
then halted, and lifted his hat, and made a royal 
cavalier salute to Rosser, dropping his hat to 
the horse’s side. He then rode slowly back, 
placed himself at the head of his command, and 
ordered the charge. The charge was so sudden 
and impetuous that Rosser was swept before it 
like the wind, and he was followed at a run to 
Rood’s Hill, miles distant, without ever havin 
a chance to re-form, and with only one piece o 
his artillery left. SHerman used to say, laugh- 
ing, that that one piece of artillery went over 
Rood’s Hill so fast that only one wheel touched 
the ground. 

—The Duchesse de Magenta (wife of Marshal 
M‘Mauon) has given $5000 to Prince Honen- 
LOHE, the German embassador, in aid of the in- 
habitants of Alsace who have suffered from the 
recent inundations. 

—The following bit from the London World 
might have been sent to Punch in Jonn Letcn’s 
day: ‘‘A lady took her seven-year-old little boy 
to a new church, where it is the polite custom 
to keep a supply of prayer-books in the porch 
for the use of cach members as may have for- 
gotten those not-seldom-forgotten accessories. 
When seated in her pew, the lady told the 1.*tle 
fellow to go and fetch her a prayer-book. Ina 
minute the wee chap returned, with a very reu 
face, but without the book. ‘Why did you 
come back without it,dear. Perhaps they were 
all gone?” ‘Oh no, mamma dear; there were 
plenty; but they were all Common Prayer books, 
and I didn’t like to bring you a common book, 
mamma dear!’ ”’ 

—Madame MICHELET has formally and public- 
ly objected to the subscription set on foot to 
erect a monument to her late husband by the 
“Socialist students”’ of Paris, 

—Harriet A. DeLanp, who died recently at 
Salem, Massachusetts, made munificent bequests 
to several charities of that town and State; 
among them $5000 each to the Salem Hospital, 
the Seamen’s Orphan and Children’s Friend So- 
ciety, and the Salem Fraternity Old Ladies’ 
Home, and $2500 each to the Boston Asylum 
and Farm School for Indigent Boys, Industrial 
School for Girls in Dorchester, the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Boston Infant Asylum. 

—The appearance of General Hancock in the 
United States Senate during the BeLknap im- 

eachment case is thus described in the Wash- 
ngton Star: ‘‘He has changed considerably in 
appearance since he rode at the head of his gal- 
lant Second Corps during the rebellion twelve 
or*fourteen years ago. Then there were no sil- 
ver threads among the black, and his mustache, 
though thin, was quite dark. He is still a fine- 
looking man, but is older-looking than he was 
during the war. His hair and mustache are 
quite gray, but in figure he is as erect and im- 
posing as ever.”’ 

—The report is quite current in Paris that the 
ex-Empress EuGE&NIE is about to marry Lord 
DuTtay, an English peer, who proposes to set- 
tle upon her, as a-wedding present, one million 
dollars. 

—The Old South Church of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, has a communion service a portion 
of which has been in continuous use by the so- 
ciety for nearly one hundred and forty years. It 
bears the inscription, “‘ Y* Gift of Colonel Joun 
CHANDLER to y® Church of Christ in Worcester, 
1737.” 


—Mr. Moopr is in one respect like Mr. Spur- 
eEton—he will do no work on —— That 
is a day exclusively for rest. There is a story 
told of Spurezon: A man called on Saturday, 
and insisted on seeing him. The servant in- 

uired who he was. ‘Tell him a servant of the 

ord wishes to see him.’’ The message was de- 
livered, and Mr. SpuRGEON sent back the answer, 
“Tell him I am engaged with his Master.” 
—Professor HUXLEY, who is due here during 
the present August, has accepted the invitation 
to deliver the address at the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in Sep- 
tember next. 

—The person who gave the land upon which 
the Old South Church, Boston, is built was 
Mary Norton, who was of a good English fam- 
ily, and her husband, Rev. Joun Norton, was 
classmate and friend of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

—Miss Jang Bay, who died a few days since 
in Baltimore, at the age of seventy-three, be- 

ueathed her entire estate, valued at over 
$200,000, after paying a few small legacies, to 
the “ Jane Bay Home for Boys,”’ an institution 
incorporated by the last Legislature for educa- 
ting and training orphan and poor boys. 

—SiTtine BuLL, the famous Indian warrior, 
is thirty-five years of age, and a man of some 
culture. He was a convert and friend of Father 
De Smet, who taught him to read and write 
French. He has always scorned to learn En- 
glish, but is a fair French scholar. In the Da- 
kota language he is also versed, and declared to 
be a greater orator than LirTLe PHEASANT, chief 
of the Yanktonnais. Captain M‘Garry says he 
knows that Sirtine But has read the French 
history of NAPOLEON’s wars, and believes that 
he has modeled his generalship after the little 
Corsican corporal. Sirtine BULL has never ac- 
cepted an overture of peace, the report that he 
gave in his adhesion to SuLLyY to the contrary 
notwithstanding. He has always been an unre- 
lenting and vindictive savage—to the Americans 
what ScuHamMyt was to the Russians. Father 
De Smet kept the Teton-Sioux from the war- 
path until 1 He then left the Upper Mis- 
souri, and Sirtrne But became a chief. No 
organized effort was made to array the Sioux 
nation against the whites until after the Minne- 
sota massacres of 1863, when the Sioux were 
driven west of the Missouri into the Bad Lands 
and mountains of Dakota. Srrtine BuLL aspired 
to the leadership, but the chiefs Rep CLoup, 
Sportep Tart, LitTLe PHEASANT, and the Oga- 
lalla Sirtine BuLt repudiated him. From that 
time he has been a malcontent, and at war with 
the chiefs of the Sioux nation, though he has 
by his persuasive arts of oratory seduced many 
hundreds of their young braves into his ranks. 
He is also largely re-enforced by young braves 
from the Crees and Assiniboins of Manitoba. 
Every summer for five years he has been up 
north among these tribes, and now they are 


flocking to his standard. 
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os and 5th rounds, but the figures of 
COS ERO SEEE SS CECE CS SUSE BES SeSU OSCR Shes Stott the last two rounds should be turned 
ASSC a =e down toward the middle, and back of 
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Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on a foundation of ous BSVSASNSSlSSeaaeecgnsgasgesesegas yf OO = 
white cloth, which is pinked as shown by the {34 ‘SERLS ROSE SUESEQQaCREeguEeeases! . : — ea round, so that the figures come trans- 
illustration, and underlaid with red cloth. SSSLATHEQRRSaaEragas LOOOTTITy OX. - + posed, and in the last repetition of the 

. z . Y ‘ CoM “ an ine nae a ~ AS - . - as: 

Work the embroidery in button-hole, chain, ecunconse SHSSANSSLASSRSossaseasnssessuagcase aoe ISVSCaGG! SY design in the 7th round work only to 
half-polka, and herring-bone stitch with black FESESERHTSG, neasssceeenn tents OY BEMAERASARSS' a the sl. at the point of the next figure. 
~ilk and gold thread, and embroider the red sUEUECGRRSES xe =—jeeesesae,/,')!! 1 => 2 Se yer 8th round.—Always alternately 7 ch., 
cloth with point Russe stitches of gold thread Se Beoaage 8888 |) (|); 2. ee : cree re 1 sc. on the sl. at the point of the next 
° ° ¢ ti i ie Gnd vat ante aoa } = ~ yy . x 
and black silk, at the same time sewing down COPE ETA HAY ——~ PRECESCCGI : SOt-—-—— sme figure in the 4th and 5th rounds, 6 ch., 
. an Gn an Oe Crt ~ Y —" * 2] 4 H 
the foundation. ie 168006 WS W SSSSSONSS: LESSSGSQISsGee — ies F enon = oe me ge of = eo 
SSUNSSGCcen: Sorry naet i gure in the 6th and 7th rounds. 9 
Darned Tulle Tidy, Figs. 1-4. sei SSSSCRSSROL —— Sy 1 SSO cee & ec round.—Like the 3d round. 10th ey 
eee : . SSARSSSSSK PRY) Shy ; ; shi S 
Tus tidy is worked on white tulle with SE (2c LRSGRUSSSR: ae —6 ch., the first 3 of which count as first 
tatting cotton, No. 16. A picce of tullea OS Sty sesssecesscosesecesessesesenes LURUSSSSORAASL: de., 1 de. on the same st. on which the last 
vard square is required. In darning the — ¢\\ippsgerec cost ; st. in = stern 4 — was worked, 19 
tidy always carry the thread back and — >¢ times alternately 3 ch., pass over 5 st., 2 
forth through the respective row of holes, — +t de, separated by 3 ch. on the next st. ; final- 
as shown by the details. Theendsof the — of ly, 1 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. 
thread are not fastened, but are tied in a aesececceuucess ee CO cy at i ans Seana counting as first de. in this round. 11th 
: ° Cony nr aA i . 

weaver's knot on the wrong side of the — 4¢ Sees SeSeees BSRESSees BSS soseese! pRL sae t round.— * 4 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 

work. Begin the tidy in the middle, LBSAE SO @SEC tt BEE ree 1 next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 3 p. (picot, 

« first darning the sixth part of the BUG .< oe 58 re ABIISSUSE! a consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of 

sinall close star, as shown by Fig. 4, SS>' : Bee pas i sSeacanan: eae these), 1 se. on the de. worked previously, 4 

ai se ei TEE Satay Bees crt eee ¢ : 1 ——————— sh.. 1 se the middle of the next 3 ch., and 
page 517, and then working the inner ES ei SBE +f ut eee ry ch., 1 se. on the middle ie nex ch., an 
: fr rua ata Be See 58 bee: Be: + t —— DG RR a EEN gS 
part of the leaf garland which lies SSBC COON O wexketees Bet weeees —== jou repeat from * ; finally, instead of 1 sc., work 
nearest the star; repeat five times GOS REE OY EHOSSESETT SSABCESSSS Lg C 1 sl. on the last de. in the preceding round. 
from +. Work the inner part of KOLO OOr ARAN RA / leq The rosette Fig. 2 is worked partly with cro- 
the corners of the star as shown by chet cotton No. 20, and partly with No. 60, as 

Fig. 4, and work the outer part of ime follows: Begin with the coarser cotton, making 

Jae a foundation of 7 ch., close these in a ring with 
ae FPP IT ELT SEG SR’ ; 
SSSUSVESSSSASSES, eeSsesSsobes ga oh as Oey 1 sl, and then crochet the Ist round.—15 se. on 





the 7 foundation st.; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. 





the leaf garland, the border on the 
° . aaa Sopa PAR AA iy tot ay - t 
outer edge, and the squares in a sim- SGSVCeEeeGasek SSSSSSe BRO! TOO REE Barn 
2.—First Detait or Borper or Tiny, Fic. 1, in this round, 2d round.—Always alternately 1 se. 
on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 2 se. on the next 


ilar manner, observing Figs. 2 and 

%, which show different corners of Fig. 
the border. This difference in the work is necessitated 
by the woof of the tulle (see Fig. 1, which shows the tidy 
The outer edge of the tidy is bordered 
with a leaf garland, 
as shown by Fig. 4, 
and with a row of 
points. A thread is 
then run in along 
a straight row of 
holes, and the pro- 
jecting edge turned 
down on the wrong 
side. On this thread 
fasten fringe strands 
of tatting cotton, 
passing them 
through the row of 
holes back of the 
thread by means of 
a crochet needle. 


st.; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 38d round. 
—7 sc, on the front vein of the second following se. in the 
preceding round, six 

times 7 sc. on the 

front vein of the 

third following st.; 

finally, 1 sl. on the 

last sl. in the pre- 
ceding round. 4th 
round,—28 se. on the 
back veins of the 20 
se. in the round be- 
fore the last, at the 
same time widening 
the requisite number 
of st. at regular in- 
tervals; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in 
this round. 5th 





















in reduced size). 


















Fig. 2.—Dress ror GirL FROM 
1 to 2 YeEaRS OLD.—FRontT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 53-60. 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 
1 vo 2 Years orp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 53-60, 
round.— *« 1 se. on the 
next st. in the preceding 
round, 7 sc. on the sec- 
ond following st., pass 
over 1 st., and repeat 
six times from * ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in this 
round, 6th 
round.—Seven 


Crochet_Rosettes for 
Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on p. 517. 

THE rosette Fig. 1 is 
worked with crochet 
cotton, No, 25, on a 
ch. (chain © stitch) 
foundation of 8 st. 
(stitch) closed in 
a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) 
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times _alter- 
nately 1 se, on 
the horizontal 
vein (on the wrong 
side) of the next 
st. in the round be- 
fore the last on which 
the next single se. of 
the preceding round was 
worked, 4 ch.; finally, 1 
sl. on the first se. in this 
round, —8d_round.—4 ch., round. 7th round.— Al- 
the first 3 of which count as ways 1 sc. on each st. in the 
first de. (double crochet), always “224g preceding round ; finally, 1 sl. 
alternately 1 de, on the next st. “2% ZA DESH Y . A on the first sc. in this round. 
VSS Wi y : > 8th round.—44 se. on the 35 se. 
é 2 . in the preceding round, at the 
same time widening the requisite 


ABH iii) 
WL 


as follows: Ist 
round. — 16 se, 
(single cr ochet) on 
the foundation st. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in this round. 
2d) round.—Always 1 
se. on each st. in the 
preceding round; finaily, 
> 1 sl. on the first se. in this 


in the preceding round, 1 ch.; ; 
; * \ a \ AR 

A \\ eens % RAT AA : 

NAN number of st. at regular intervals, 

then fasten the thread and cut it off. 


finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 4 : 
ch. counting as first de. in this round. Lg \ “ SARTRE kc Erne 
4th round.—>* 1 se. on the next ch. caNUgRTDS SSRN 
in the preceding round, 11 ch., going é 
hack on these and passing over the next 
st. work 1 se., 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet), 8 de. on the next 10 ch., 1 se. on the 
next single ch. in the preceding round, and 
repeat seven times from *. 5th round.—* 8 
de., 1 sde., 1 se. on the free veins of the first 
10 of the next 11 ch. in the preceding round, 1 sl. 
on the next st., 10 se. on the following 19 st., 1 se. 
on the upper veins of the next se., and repeat seven 

6th and 7th rounds.—Like the 4th Fig. 1.—Darsep Tutte Tipy.—[See Fi 


9th round (with fine cotton).— x 1 se. 
on the next st. in the preceding round, 
two leaflets in connection, consisting each 
of 6 ch., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 
first of these; the upper veins of the ste. 
however, should be worked off together; pass 
over 3 st., and repeat ten times from > ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 10th round. 
—6 sl. on the next 6st. in the preceding round, * 1 
se. on the vein between the next two leaflets worked 


times from x. 
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in connection in the preceding round, egees Lt next three loops, twice alternately 4 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 se. fasten together 
two leaflets worked in connection and y hh, tae Ae the next three loops; then 10 ch., fasten to the fourth ch., three times alter- 
consisting each of 7 ch. and 2 te. STIS Re nately 4 ch., 4 ste. (short treble crochet), 4 ch., 1 se. on the ch. loop formed 
(treble crochet) on the first ch. ; ; fra wh. 1) yl ess previously ; then 4 ch., pass over 1 te. (treble crochet), and repeat from x. 
the upper veins of the te. are HTM TAS Cy yy 2d round.— > 1 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the 3 se. with 
| off together. Re- Af tat Be wt) which always three loops of the preceding round were caught togeth- 
peat ten times from * ; “TH H 1 leeee!, 4) YA) er, 3 ch., 1 de. on the ch. following the next 4 de., 2 p. | scot, co . 
lly, work 1 sl NN eames yy * EF np igre 
finally, work 1 si. on STULL 4 sisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 de. on the ch. 
the first sc. in this of RUA TIMT IAT peak Mone before the following 4 stc., 8 p., 1 de. on the following ch., 2 p., 
round. 11th round. a yyy" TTA TIA) 1 de. on the ch. before the next 4 ste., 3 ch., and repeat 
por ged Pie SS ¢ UTHDH 1 " to from he 3d round (on the other side of the mignardise). 
roun ut at the be- LUT A a f (eS < (Te) ; ) 2B4 8s —Always alternately 1 se. on the next loop, 4 ch. 
ginning work 7 sl. ine ae CUTTS ts By 132 . . & . Work the pe ot Fig. 2 a roe tg ist siibitbias 
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: Basket For Dust Ciorns. 
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sc. on part of the points with blue satin and muslin lining. 

Work the embroidery along the outlines with 
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upper edge of the basket and the 
lid are trimmed with ruches of 
gray satin ribbon, and the handle 
is finished with a bow of sim- 
ilar ribbon. The basket will 
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Monogram for Lingerie. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE LAST. 

Never the patter of baby feet upon the shining floors ; 

Never the rustle of maidens’ robes in the long grim 
corridors ; 

Never a bold boy’s whistle to ring through the silent 
room ; 

Never the thrill of a girlish laugh, like a sun-ray in 
the gloom. 


Nothing to break the order that reigns in the gilt 
saloon, 

Through morning glimmer, or gloaming hush, or 
sultry haze of noon; 

Nothing to break the stillness of the great ancestral 
house 

That lies ’mid its statued terraces, smooth lawns, and 
oaken boughs. 


In the proud painted gallery the portraits hang on 
the wall; 

You may trace the haughty smile on the lip, the dark 
eyes’ glance in all. 

Ah, lovely lady! ah, gallant knight! ah, beauty and 
valor free! 

The last pale leaf hangs fluttering upon the mouldering 
tree. 


He stormed the breach at Ascalon, at Coeur de Lion's 
side; 

He held a pass in Wensleydale against Cromwell in 
his pride; 

She saved her house's honor in a doy of desperate 
fight, 

For her fearless frown and wooing voice made every 
serf a knight. 


Now, shut in the dim east parlor, fragile and white 
and old, 

The one lone scion of their line waits till her hour is 
told; 

The flickering of the dying flame just shown in the 
chiseled face, 

And the quiet pride of her low, sweet tones, the Last 
of all her Race. 


Do the spirits of the glorious past come whispering 
round her there? 

Do they peep from the oriel’s glowing glass, or lean 
on the tapestried chair? 

Do they speak from the blazoned breviary that lies 
at the lady’s side? 

Or hide by the hearth where the mighty logs pile in 
the chimney wide ? 


Or does there lurk in the pensive blue of the wistful 
childless eyes 

A yearning for what she has never known, the sweet 
home-paradise, 

For the husband's shelter, the houschold warmth, the 
clinging of childish hands, 

The tender fireside gladness that true woman under- 
stands ? ° 


Who knows? The daughters of her house made 
never public moan ; 

Sorrow, Or wrong, or bitterness, if they bore, they 
bore alone. 

The wild winds moan around her towers, the snow 
heaps park and chase, 

And there, in stately solitude, sits the Last of all her 
Race. 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avtnor or “Tae Atonement oF Leam Drnpas,” 
“Lizzig Lorton or GreyrigG,” “Sowing THE 
WInp,” ETO. 








CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 
IMITATION. 


Venetia had never enjoyed an evening as she 
enjoyed this. Ernest Pierrepoint seemed to con- 
sider himself specially told off for her service, 
and Charley Mossman shared his duty. This did 
not trouble her, though it made poor Emily un- 
comfortable enough; for the young heiress liked 
the good-hearted squire with his frank English 
face and pleasant voice, and had somewhat ideal- 
ized him into her brother in a hazy kind of way 
—a distant and indistinct relationship which she 
did not care to make clearer, but which set her 
at her own ease and made him feel not the least 
in the world at his. He would have been better 
pleased if she had been less friendly, and the 
brotherly quality which she found in him was 
the last that he aspired to possess. But Mr. 
Pierrepoint—ah! that was another thing alto- 
gether. He was something that she had never 
seen before, and that she prized accordingly; 
for what virtue is so great as that of novelty ? 

The varied experiences of travel, proficiency 
in art and music, love of poetry and literature, 
a handsome face, a sympathetic voice, a charm- 
ing manner, deferential, flattering, full of that 
subtle sense of manly protection and personal 
submission, of intellectual supremacy and the 
confession of moral inferiority, which is above all 
others the most delighted in by women from men 
—it was impossible that Venetia, romantic, en- 
thusiastic, with the need of hero-worship woven 
in with the very fibres of her being, and just at 
the age when the sentiments are stronger than 
the perceptions, should not find her hero in Er- 
nest. Here, it seemed to her, was the culmina- 
tion of her ideal, the highest perfection to which 
the modern man could reach. A man who had 
shot lions in Africa and studied art in Rome; 
who had met the redskins on their war-path in 
Nebraska and acted French proverbs in a Paris- 
ian salon; who spoke of a Polish princess with 
a sigh and of an English countess with familiar 
affection; and who now treated her, a country 
girl just home from school, as if she had been a 
princess herself, raising his beautiful eyes to hers 
with that look of courteous adoration and tender 
respect for which he was famous among the 
women who knew him—was it to be wondered at 
if she let her fancy go free, and, led by its flick- 
ering light to unsafe places, made for Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint a temple where she placed him on 
her pedestal as the Best whom the chances of 
life had as yet sent her? Had she been asked, 
she would have added—or could ever send her! 

They talked of all sorts of things; or, rather, 
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Ernest talked and Venetia listened. It never oc- 
curred to her that the exploits of which he told 
her so simply, so much as matters of course, look- 
ing for praise no more than if he had said that 
he had walked down Regent Street on a fine May 
morning, were based on but’ slender foundations 
of fact, if embellished with a large amount of 
that which was not fact; that his hair-breadth 
escapes had been adventures wherein the danger 
had been infinitesimal and the way of escape a 
good broad cart-road, with stout hedges on either 
side; and that the only lions which he had ever 
seen were those in the Zoological Gardens, But 
then he had really missed the chance of making 
one of a sporting party for the interior of Africa, 
which two of his friends had joined; so if not 
the rose, he had been near it; and he took their 
true adventures as good models for his false ones. 
All this was unknown to her, and she would not 
have believed any nineteenth-century Ithuriel 
who had told her. And as Ernest was not all 
bad—if vain and untruthful, a flirt and insincere, 
neither malicious nor evil-hearted—she had none 
of those mysterious instincts which are said to 
belong to the sex in its years of simplicity by 
way of protection against ignorance. Hence she 
gave herself téte badssée to belief, and with belief 
to admiration. 

“T hope that I may be allowed to call on you 
to-morrow %”’ Ernest said, with his sweetest air, 
as they finished the last waltz, and he was taking 
her a small promenade in the lobby before hand- 
ing her to her aunt. 

Had the ball been held in a private house, with 
a conservatory attached, he would have taken her 
there; but being in the large room of the princi- 
pal hotel, there was nothing but a passage flank- 
ed with flowers for the more tender episodes of 
the evening. 

“We shall be very happy to see you,” answer- 
ed Venetia, her eyes on the ground. “Do you 
stay long at the Chace ?” 

She held her breath to hear his answer. She 
scarcely realized how sorry she would be if he 
should give back a negative. 

“That depends,” he said, looking at her al- 
most as if he were asking her a question. “There 
is nothing special to call me away at this moment, 
and there may be something to keep me here.” 

Venetia smiled. “I am glad of that,” she re- 
turned, girlishly; and looked up with a pair of 
bright blue happy eyes, which just then seemed 
to him the loveliest that he had ever seen in 
woman. Even the Polish princess, of whom he 
spoke with a sigh, even the countess so familiar- 
ly dear, had not such eyes as this sweet flower- 
faced country girl, this nymph in white silk and 
pale blush-roses, who looked up into his face 
smiling, and said so frankly she was glad that 
he was not going away soon. 

“ And I am glad too,” he said, in a rather low- 
er voice than was necessary; but it gave a mean- 
ing and an emphasis, which was what he desired. 
“T have found too much to enchant me to care 
to leave Belton Forest just yet.” 

“It is a very pretty country,” said Venetia, 
embarrassed, she scarcely knew why. 

“Very; but I was thinking of the people, not 
the place,” said Ernest, always in the same low 
tone of voice, as if the hydrangeas and dracenas 
lining the walls were so many unfriendly ears 
which he must baffle if he could. 

Venetia felt that she must say something. It 
was difficult to know what; but difficulties have 
to be conquered, and thoughts must be dug for 
if they will not come up of themselves. 

“Yes,” she said, looking vaguely round to- 
ward the ball-room door, “ we have a very nice 
society here.” 

“T do not know much of the society; I only 
know that some people here are more than nice, 
are delightful, enthralling, enchanting,” he re- 
turned; and though Venetia was but a school- 
girl yet, and neither vain nor conscious, she 
could not be so stupid as not to see that he 
meant her to take this to herself, and to believe 
that it was her society which he eulogized so 
warmly. 

“IT think we had better go to my aunt,” she 
then said, with a perceptible trouble in her face 
and eyes. 

Though it was pleasant to admire this won- 
derful stranger as the hero of her dreams, the 
embodiment of manly excellence, she was not 
in any way desirous that he should admire her. 
That would have implied a higher degree than 
any that she had yet taken in the initiation 
through which we all have to pass; for to such a 
nature as hers imaginative and impersonal hero- 
worship comes long before the need of loving, 
while the need of loving comes long before that 
of being loved; which, indeed, with women of 
Venetia 3 stamp is never at any time so strong 
as this c ther. 

“T will take you,” answered Ernest, who knew 
his alphabet too well to go too fast, and who un- 
derstood the signs of a girl’s timidity as well as 
he understood those of a woman’s fervor. 

On which the two walked demurely to where 
Miss Morris was waiting for her niece in the 
cloak-room; and Mr. Pierrepoint made no fur- 
ther advances, unless it might be called an ad- 
vance to say, “I shall do myself, then, the honor 
of calling on you to-morrow,” as he handed Ve- 
netia into her carriage, dextrously leaving Miss 
Morris to poor Charley. 

There was little doubt but that he would keep 
his word. Easily attracted, but eminently unsta- 
ble, each new face seemed to him the loveliest 
of the series; and though none had yet been 
found strong enough to hold him, he had always 
a floating idea that here, in this latest beauty, he 
had at last found his fate. He thought so now 
with Venetia Greville, and blew his cigar smoke 
into rings, which somehow reminded him of the 
pretty little fringe on her forehead, though there 
was no kind of resemblance between the two, 
and saw the pure forms of her profile outlined 
in all sorts of incongruous things, and wherever 
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he turned. Evidently he was what men call hard 
hit; but he kept his thoughts to himself, and 
Charley Mossman did not see which way they 
tended. 

The next day, then, both young men went off 
to Oak-tree House to inquire if Miss Greville was 
very much fatigued after last night’s bull, or if 
the known delicacy of Miss Morris had been in- 
creased by the cares of her chaperonage and the 
lateness of the hour to which those cares extend- 
ed. They found the one alone in the garden, the 
other in her room and invisible; and each in his 
heart did not bless the peccant liver which re- 
volted against a vigil prolonged to four o’clock 
in the morning, and by which he was denied the 
chance of the ¢éte-d-téte that he had hoped for. 
For Charley, Orestes, had determined to manceu- 
vre so that Ernest, his Pylades, should take the 
old lady off his hands and leave him with the 
young one; and Pylades had determined the 
same thing on his own account—with more like- 
lihood of success. For between the two men, 
the balance of skill in the more delicate tactics 
of life certainly hung to Ernest’s side. 

Not much was to be done, however, by either 
at the present moment; for each doubled on the 
other, and spoiled the running which he could 
not make for himseif. If Charley talked of next 
season’s hunting, and hoped that Miss Greville 
would sometimes come to the covert side, Ernest 
dextrously threw the conversation into art, and 
suggested a day’s sketching in some picturesque 
spot of which he claimed to be the discoverer, 
And Charley could not sketch, though Ernest 
could hunt. 

When Charley spoke of getting up a water 
party, Ernest seconded him enthusiastically, but 
turning to Venetia, said, 

“Ah, Miss Greville, you should have been at 
the last boating excursion that we made from 
Naples ; a large party of us in quite a procession 
of boats, with flags flying, and that sweet Italian 
music! The sea like lapis lazuli, the sky like 
one large opal, the splendid-looking fishermen, 
with their brown skins and picturesque dress, the 
girls with their magnificent faces, figures like so 
many goddesses, and eyes that were as bright as 
stars—that would have pleased you! Color, cos- 
tume, climate, flowers, music, beauty—all the ac- 
cessories perfect, and just such as would have en- 
chanted a born artist, as you are!” 

The consequence of it was that a water party 
in gray and sombre England suddenly became to 
the girl’s mind the very epitome of dullness, and 
that life seemed nowhere worth having save in 
beautiful Naples. 

“ See Naples, and then die,” said Ernest, dream- 
ily. 

“ Better see it, and live there ever after,” said 
Venetia, as dreamily. 

“Ah! give me old England! There is no place 
like home,” cried Charley Mossman, vigorously. 
“England is the only country fit for a gentleman 
to live in!” 

“And the dungeon for artists !”’ sighed Ernest. 

Venetia sighed too; she scarcely knew why; 
but it seemed infinitely sad to her, first, that Mr. 
Pierrepoint should feel England to be a dungeon 
at all, and next, that, feeling it to be so, he should 
be imprisoned in it. To her, too, it seemed at 
this moment as if the sun never shone here; that 
we had no flowers, no fruits, no sweet odors, no 
pleasant savors; that we had never produced a 
poet nor an artist—nothing but blacksmiths and 
plowboys, a few unimaginative young landed pro- 
prietors, and elderly ladies who suffered from con- 
gested livers. She looked at Ernest pityingly. 

“Yes,” she said, with a prettily pathetic air, 
“England is, as you say, Mr. Pierrepoint, a dun- 
geon for artists.” 

“And the veritable assassin of poets,” he in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes,” she assented. 

“But the home of men!” said Charley Moss- 
man, a little scandalized at the tone of the talk. 
“Why, Ernest,” he continued, “ you are not a ren- 
egade to your own country, old fellow, are you? 
Have the foreigners spoiled you so far as this ?” 

Ernest smiled. There was a kind of compas- 
sionate superiority about his smile which Charley 
felt rather than saw. 

“ Improved me, you mean,” he answered ; ‘made 
me understand the worth of things rather than 
the unreal value of places—the grandeur of life, 
of humanity, of thought, rather than the narrow 
conception which we call patriotism. That is how 
I look at it, Charley.” 

“ And I don’t,” said Charley, curtly. 

Briton of Britons, England was the ultimate to 
which national perfection could go, and he felt a 
slight on the mother country as keenly as a per- 
sonal insult, and, indeed, almost as a personal in- 
sult. But Ernest was his friend, and he could 
not be angry with him without graver cause than 
this. 

* But Mr. Pierrepoint has traveled,” said Vene- 
tia, gravely, raising her eyes to Charley’s, and 
speaking with a certain intensity of remonstrance 
that had its effect. 

This beautiful young man, who talked so sweet- 
ly on art and poetry, who had seen Naples, and 
made boating excursions with Polish princesses— 
he knew; and who was Charley Mossman, only 
a dull young English squire, that he should con- 
tradict ? 

“ Travel is not every thing, Miss Greville,” said 
Charley, a little hotly. ‘“ We have history too.” 

“But Mr. Pierrepoint knows history as well as 
we do, and foreign countries better,” answered 
Venetia; and then remembering that she was in 
point of fact constituting herself the advocate of 
this comparative stranger, she stopped and blush- 
ed, and added, * But really I am interfering in 
what I do not understand, and giving my opinion 
where I know nothing about the matter. Let us 
talk of something else—something that we shall 
agree on, and not have half a dozen ideas all clash- 
ing together.” 

Which charming little womanly diversion each 








young man read according to his desire. Char- 
ley, that she did not want to oppose him, her old 
friend, in preference for a stranger; Ernest, that 
she did not wish to let her preference for him, a 
stranger, be too plainly seen by her old friend. 
Of a truth, Orestes and Pylades were playing odd 
cards to the lead! 

After this the conversation languished. Retreat 
after the excitement of a skirmish seems often 
more dull than restful, and the young men were 
half afraid to show how dull they felt it by break- 
ing into sword-crossing again. Soon after, they 
took their leave, and Venetia found the day 
strangely heavy and oppressive when they had 
gone, and concluded that a storm was somewhere 
about—it was so lifeless, heavy, still; and then 
she wondered what a storm would be like at Na- 
ples, and pictured the boating expedition of which 
Mr. Pierrepoint had spoken, and wished that she 
had been there. 

[TO RE CONTINUED.) 





LONDON SIGHT-SEEING. 
Fg id WARD said that when he was in 

London an American friend asked his ad- 
vice as to a sight-seeing routine. The quaint 
humorist told him to go to the Tower of London, 
remarking casually it was a noble edifice, and 
what might be called a boon to the English public. 
In how far our countryman was right we do not 
mean to discuss at present. His advice suggests 
the fact that Americans in foreign cities usually 
have no idea of visiting any but the celebrated 
sights; and to such they bring rarely any but the 
scantiest degree of knowledge of the details in 
history, the men or associations, of the streets and 
squares through which they pass, and which give 
to every turn, often to the very stones which they 
tread, a charm, a fascination, which, once felt, is 
never possible to resist. How few, passing down 
the now bustling streets leading to the Tower, 
realize what scenes, what tragedies, were enacted 
here! Going into the first public room of the 
Tower, one day, we joined a party of English and 
American travelers, who fully justified what we 
have said concerning the sentiment of associa- 
tions. Perhaps it was the oppressively nineteenth- 
century air of the room; the airy young woman 
dispensing Bath buns and lemon soda; the guide 
or warden who received us, and who, despite his 
quaint garb, was decidedly a creature of to-day— 
but the effect of so much antiquity seemed to be 
a spirit of half-boisterous defiance. The three or 
four young people in the party sauntered about, 
carelessly gazing upon walls that had imprisoned 
men and women whose names had been associ- 
ated with their earliest ideas. In one room was 
shown a narrow doorway leading into a small 
dark room. 

“What's that 2” inquired an English member 
of the party. The guide was going on, in his 
somewhat shrill tones, with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the rooms. 

“ Weppins of the anshint Britinns,” he was ex- 
plaining affably ; and then he turned to the youth 
who was investigating the small room, ‘ Room 
where Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned,” says 
the guide, cheerfully ; “ where he wrote his ’istory 
of the world.” 

“Walter Raleigh—ah !” says the young man, 
with a horrid attempt at wit. “Cahnt say the 
gentleman is a friend of mine.” Whereupon 
the three or four other young people, who have 
been listening with an open-mouthed air, giggle 
for about three minutes, and then pass by the 
door which closed upon one of the saddest trag- 
edies in human life. 

And from this room we passed out, down 
through a sunny court-yard, where a small plot 
of ground, inclosed by a railing, marked the spot 
where many brave hearts met their cruel fate. 
And across this court we reached a narrow door, 
and commenced the toilsome ascent of winding 
stairs. Up this flight Lady Jane Grey walked to 
the captivity that ended in her death. The stair- 
case leads into a small room, the walls of which 
are covered with that pathetic tracery now so fa- 
mous. How easy it was to fancy the weary hands 
writing on the stones, “God, have mercy,” or the 
name “ Jane’’—work of sad hours enough: pa- 
tience, fortitude, a sublime spirit of Christianity, 
developing in nearly every case. Here is one who 
demands only release and peace in the presence 
of his God; another, who lays down life because 
the world hath naught of joy left in it; and one 
writes that he is innocent, as his Creator knows, 
and so goes unfearing to the Judge of all. There 
is a simplicity about the very room, about these 
written records, that is half their impressiveness, 
and we feel that they were all last words, last 
sighs, before the last steps were taken, from the 
staircase we have just ascended, and the end come 
out in the court-yard yonder. What stern, sad 
views of life and human nature must have grown 
upon them as they languished within these walls! 
Loyalty to one sovereign meant death under an- 
other. Fame, glory, were the stepping-stones to 
ruin. What purposes could any life in such days 
sustain but toward obscurity and Christian faith ? 
Thank Heaven for the wide portals, the broad 
sunshine, of the nineteenth century! 

When the conventional sight-seeing is done in 
London, weeks, may be spent delightfully in in- 
vestigating localities about which cluster associa- 
tions so sacred that we find ourselves pausing 
sometimes, with reverently bowed heads, before 
certain doorways, certain quiet, now closed, win- 
dows. Perhaps none of the lower squares can 
equal that of St. James in associations. The 
Brunswick days are socially revived in this neigh- 
borhood. At Norfolk House, near the corner of 
Pall Mall, George III. was born. No. 11 was the 
mansion of the Wyndham Club. Sir Philip Fran- 
cis lived here. One night Dr. Johnson and Savage 
walked about the square from midnight until 
morning. No. 22 St. James Place was the resi- 
dence of the poet Rogers, the man who lived to 
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tell the youth of this century tales of the last, the 
man who had known Garrick well, and criticised 
Lord Byron after his death. In Berkeley Square 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu died, and in this 
region lived many leading men and women of the 
Georgian period. In Portman Square is the res- 
idence of the celebrated Mrs. Montague, the lead- 
er of the Bas Bleu Coterie, the woman whose 
learning and social celebrity held Dr. Johnson in 
awe and made “little Burney” tremble. As we 
look at the square, a scene whereof this same 
“little Burney” writes comes easily to mind: 
“This evening we have all been at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s,” she writes, in her pleasant gossipy diary. 
“We met Mrs. and Miss B. , Lord Mulgrave, 
ete.” Later Dr. Johnson saunters in ; Sir Joshua 
brings his kindly presence to increase the charm 
of the evening. There is an air of mirth and vi- 
tality about the scene that makes it seem sad and 
strange to us now, finding this end of Portman 
Square cold and silent. The Bas Bleus have wend- 
ed their way up to the region which was then a 
green open country. 

At No. 22 Hans Place was a school quite famous 
in its day, and the locality is hallowed now be- 
cause so many whose names are known to us 
spent many days there. Here L. E. L. fought her 
hard, strange battle with the world and her own 
misunderstood nature. Here Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Miss Mitford, and many other noted women spent 
some years of their girlhood. Later the owner 
of the school removed to Paris, where Fanny Kem- 
ble was one of her pupils. In the Leicester 
Square region Sir Joshua Reynolds lived, and 
Handel at one time had his residence at No. 57 
Brook Street, Hanover Square. 

But for associations nearer to our own day we 
turnto Kensington. It has many streets, terraces, 
crescents ; but about Kensington Square is a fas- 
cination which will endure while the quaint stone 
houses encircling it remain. You reach it by 
means of narrow streets running from the well- 
known High Street. On the other side lie the 
gardens and the curious stiff red brick palace. 
The square is a rather prim, well-ordered one; 
only residents there have keys to the gates of 
entrance, and around it are ranged quiet-looking 
houses with low doorways of brick or yellow 
stone. The square is one of the oldest in London 
—at least preserved in its original condition. On 
one side is the house where Mrs. 8. C. Hall re- 
members being taken to see the fair Porter sis- 
ters, and on the other is No. 36, a house men- 
tioned in the Old Kensington of Miss Thackeray 
as Talleyrand’s residence. It is a large, old-fash- 
ioned house ; years, centuries, ago a Duchesse de 
Mazarin lived here, then Talleyrand, then Lord 
Byron’s daughter, and now an English authoress, 
Miss Aikin-Kortright. Passing by this doorway 
down the square, you turn the corner and find 
yourself in the “ Old Street’ of Miss Thackeray’s 
charming book—in reality Young Street. ‘‘ Dear 
Old Street,” she writes, ‘‘ where an echo still lin- 
gers of the quaint and stately music of the past, 
of which the voice comes to us like a song of 
Mozart sounding above the dreamy flutterings of 
a Wagner of the present......It is a shabby, worn 
street, with shops at one end and old-fashioned 
houses, stone-stepped, bow-windowed, at the oth- 
er.” And before one doorway—that, doubtless, 
of the Morgans—we pause, joining hands rever- 
ently with the past. It is a queer, old-fashioned 
house, with a stiff doorway and big bow-windows 
bulging out into the narrow street. Here Thack- 
eray‘lived and wrote Vanity Fuir. What forms, 
what characters, may not have come to him in 
this quaint old dwelling! Colonel Newcome, Clive, 
Ethel, Pendennis—we seem to see them all; and as 
we stand beneath the windows let time slip back 
silently to the day when the great heart, the kind- 
ly presence, the generous hand, were here. 











HOW TO GET STRONG AT THE 
SEA-SIDE. 

ERSONS who may expect the greatest bene- 

fit from a month at the sea-side are those 
whose health has been weakened either from ex- 
cessive business or excessive pleasure, or from 
study and mental fatigue, and the worry insepa- 
rable from the struggle for existence, which ev- 
ery one of nearly every rank must nowadays 
maintain. 

To invalids, on the other hand, and convales- 
cents from severe illness or acute disease, the 
pure and balmy breath of ocean and the calm- 
ing, toning saline bath are particularly grateful. 
To delicate children, and especially those who 
have to dwell all the year round either in flat, 
marshy country places, or in the murky atmos- 
phere of populous towns, the month or six weeks 
at the sea-side are often the very first start in 
life, both as regards sturdy growth and vigorous 
health. 

To begin with, it is to be presumed that you 
have left all your cares behind vou. Believe me, 
if you haven't, your holiday will be spoiled, your 
money worse than lost. In order to derive the 
maximum amount of good from a sojourn by the 
sea, you must for the time be completely free 
from both trouble and business. I wouldn’t even 
allow my business letters to come poking their un- 
welcome noses around my breakfast table when 
a dweller by the sea. What good will it do you 
to roam about the cliffs in the gay sunshine, and 
sniff the breath of ocean, if Daddy Care is at 
your elbow? What matter how regularly you 
bathe, if that nasty old skeleton, which you for- 
got to lock up in its closet, comes grinning along- 
side of you? That will spoil your fun. 

Lastly: how best to benefit by the maritime 
holiday. Before saying a word on actual bath- 
ing, I must here mention one or two little mat- 
ters which tend greatly to conduce to one’s com- 
fort while living at the sea-side. You ought, 
then, to bring with you a few very simple medi- 
cines supplied by your own chemist at home. 
The simpler, indeed, they are, the better, and 
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they should never be taken until it is really nec- 
essary. It is well, for instance, to have a bottle 
or two of any medicine which you may have been 
in the habit of taking while at home. Also a 
small bottle—say six ounces—of castor-oil, a 
bottle of the best brandy, and a box of carbonate 
of soda. Again, if your constitution is at all re- 
laxed or worn down by hard work or worry, it is 
a capital plan to take advantage of your resi- 
dence by the sea-side, and “go in” for a course 
of gentle tonics; and, without seeing you, I can 
not advise any thing better than mild doses of 
the citrate of iron and quinine. 

Another thing you must not have forgotten, 
viz., warm under-clothing. I don’t care how 
li] en summer you appear externally, if you assure 
mv you haven't left off light flannel, for you may 
sometimes be tempted to linger on the sea-beach 
long after the moon and stars have come out 
and the sun has sunk to rest. 

Suitable exercise greatly aids sea-bathing in 
giving tone and “brace” to the system. Don’t, 
if you can use your legs, be afraid to walk; when 
you feel tired you can rest. 

Early rising and going soon to bed are con- 
ducive to health, more so at the sea-side than 
even in town. If you are not too delicate, sleep 
with your window wide open—not, mark me, a 
draughty half inch, but generously wide—and 
you'll feel double the individual in the morning. 

Don’t go out of a morning until you have eat- 
en a small dry biscuit, with a cup of tea or glass 
of spring water; then you can go and see the sun 
rise if so inclined. 

As to bathing in the open sea, your aim and 
object must be to take the bath so as to produce 
afterward a healthy glow or reaction, and not a 
dangerous state of depression. This reaction is 
produced in the following manner: the shock 
caused by the sudden immersion in the cold 
waves thrills through the whole nervous system, 
the blood is driven momentarily from the surface 
of the body to the internal organs, respiration is 
increased, the blood returns to the capillary ves- 
sels of the skin with redoubled vigor, the whole 
circulation is quickened, the nerves stimulated, 
and all the organs of the body, torpid perhaps 
before, are aroused to action; the secretions are 
increased, poisons eliminated, and, to speak met- 
aphorically, the wheel of life is cleaned, oiled, 
and set agoing again comfortably and easily, as 
every wheel should go round. 

There is no better or more natural stimulant 
in the world than the sea-bath when properly 
carried out. It is one of the luxuries of all na- 
tions, and has been so for ages. But you must 
never remain too long in the sea, for if you do so, 
and allow the state of reaction to be succeeded 
by one of depression, injurious effects are sure 
to follow. As I said before, the bath should be 
followed by a pleasant glow—harbinger of vigor- 
ous health; if headache comes on after bathing, 
you must either have staid too long in the wa- 
ter, or neglected other precautions, or are too 
delicate to bathe at all. 

The time you should remain in the sea ought 
to be regulated by your own sensations, always 
bearing in mind that it is better to be under than 
over the mark. Very young children should not 
be bathed at all in the open sea, and five min- 

utes’ immersion and paddling about is enough 
for children of eight to fourteen, or even for 
a delicate lady, and twenty minutes for most 
men, 

For the first week or two delicate people should 
not bathe oftener than once in two days, but at 
the same hour every day. As rules are much 
more easily remembered if put in a tabular form, 
I herewith append a few for the guidance of the 
reader while at the sea-side. 


SIMPLE RULES FOR SEA-SIDE ENJOYMENT. 

Before leaving home, study your trains, pack 
trunks the day before, don’t forget any thing, 
and avoid hurry and excitement. 

Do nothing at all the first day. 

Rise early every morning, soap down and bathe 
from head to heel, eat a biscuit, and go and hear 
the birds sing, and look at the sea. 

Regular hours, regular exercise, regular meals, 
and regular medicine (if you need it). 

Enjoy yourself all you can, but ’ware excite- 
ment and fatigue. 

Strong men may bathe before breakfast, but 
the best average time is about three hours after 
breakfast. 

Walk at a moderate pace to the bathing ground, 
so as to be neither too hot nor too cold, and un- 
dress as speedily as possible. 

It is better to plunge at once into deep water ; 
don’t unless you can swim, however, but rather, 
after bending down and laving the face and both 
arms, drop right underneath the first wavelet. 

Wear a bathing cap, especially if a lady. 

If you can swim, swim and nothing else; if you 
can not, you can at least tumble about and keep 
moving, and also rub your limbs with the hands. 

Come out before you have actually ceased to 
enjoy yourself. 

It is better to have your own towel, one at least, 
and let it be moderately rough. 

Rub your face, shoulders, limbs, and body, using 
moderate friction, and finish drying with a smooth- 
er towel. 

When quite dry, dress, and it ought not to be 
at all necessary to dress quickly. 

If faintness or sickness comes on, which must 
be looked upon as quite an accident, lie down for 
a few minutes. 

After dressing, a brisk walk should be taken ; 
and now a lunch biscuit will do you service. 

Remember that the glow after the bath is the 
grand event to be looked for. 

If, instead of this glow, a decided chill takes 
place, and is not removed by a brisk walk, a small 
drop of brandy taken along with a biscuit be- 
comes a necessity, or, for ladies, a glass of some 
cordial. 





If you are an invalid, try to forget it; if a Her- 


mus ibis. 
Don’t forget flannel under-clothing if at all del- 
icate. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE long “‘ heated term,” which commenced 

June 24, and continued more than four 
weeks, was extraordinary in that it was not 
broken by a single cool or even comfortable 
day. Some comparative statistics in regard to 
the temperature in New York during the sum- 
mer season for the last few years will be of in- 
terest to many of our readers. The records of 
the United States Signal Service Bureau are, of 
course, the most reliable; but this is located on 
the top of the Equitable Insurance Building, 
away from the heated pavements and the pant- 
ing people that walk upon them, and, moreover, 
has the benefit of every breeze; consequently 
the official thermometer can not be said to indi- 
cate the actual temperature down where the 
suffering populace live. The well-known regis- 
ter at Hudnut’s drug store always shows a high- 
er mark than that of the Signal Service, the dif- 
ference being due to the greater radiation of 
heat from surrounding objects. The Signal Sery- 
ice record is doubtless more correct for scientific 
purposes, but Hudnut’s thermometer indicates 
the amount of heat actually endured by the busi- 
ness people of New York. A comparative state- 
ment of the temperature of the first half of July 
for the last six years, as recorded by the Signal 
Service, is as follows: 

1871. 1872. 1873. KTS. 1875. 1876. 
Degrees. Degrees. Degrees, Degrees. Degrees, Degrees. 

8 81 83 





July 1.... 81 7 
July 2.... 78 94 86 76 76 94 
July 3.... 76 90 94 79 75 88 
July 4.... 76 90 85 78 76 90 
July 5... 90 79 71 84 86 
July 6. 87 80 74 88 85 
July 7.. 85 cts) 7 87 §8 
July 8... 83 74 87 84 98 
July 9.. 83 78 85 17 99 
y 10.. 87 79 83 76 84 
July 11 88 iS 83 86 90 
July 12 82 76 82 i+ 91 
July 13.... 89 73 81 82 97 
July 14.... 86 86 86 S4 89 
July 15.... 90 89 90 83 82 


It will be noticed that the 9th of July, 1876, is 
the hottest day in the record. In connection 
with the above record the reader can compare 
that of Hudnut, beginning with the commence- 
ment of the recent heated term: 





Degrees. ; Degrees. 
ee 92 
. & 
Saas 95 | 
wonae 96 
Nadka eee ee 4 | 
June 29.......... 86 | 
June 30.......... 91 | 
GOR Bacscaccess 87 | 
pk ERCP ree 9 
July 3 voce an 
ME Qetnnsnanne 98 | 


It is not often that the mercury rises above 100° 
in New York city—only a few times in the course 
of the century. In 1872 there were two terms 
of extreme heat, the last one occurring in Au- 
gust, but neither of them was so long or un- 
broken as the one we have experienced this year. 
It is not at all unlikely that we may suffer a 
second one. It may even come before this par- 
agraph is read; but just now it would be a pleas- 
ant mitigation of suffering to have the thermom- 
eter drop down to 80° and linger there a little 
while, even if it falls no lower. 


A rumor is afloat in London that Mr. Agnew, 
the picture dealer, has received a letter from 
New York containing an offer to surrender the 
stolen Gainsborough portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire for $25,000. ‘The story is believed 
to be a hoax. 





The late Sultan of Turkey had 1900 cooks, it is 
said—cooks and sub-cooks; but his successor 
has prudently dismissed 1450 of them. 


In the August number of Harper's Magazine 
Mr. Holly’s admirable series of articles on ‘* Mod- 
ern Dwellings” was concluded. The publishers’ 
attention has been drawn to the fact that some 
of the illustrations in these articles were copied 
from Messrs. Cox & Sons’ very elaborate and 
beautiful illustrated catalogue, without suffi- 
cient credit. Itis needless to say that the omis- 
sion of credit was unintentional. The illustra- 
tions were designed by the most eminent English 
artists, and an acknowledgment of the source 
from which they were derived is not only due to 
Messrs. Cox & Sons, but adds materially to the 
practical value of the articles. 





During one of her drives, before leaving Bal- 
moral, Queen Victoria came upon a family which 
had just been turned out of their cottage for non- 
payment of rent. The head of the family had 
been in the service of Prince Albert. Her Maj- 
esty, learning the particulars of the misfortune 
of the poor people, sent for her commissioner, 
and had a home provided for the family on the 
Balmoral estate. 

The Brooklyn Sea-side Home for Children is 
the gift of a benevolent gentleman, and is de- 
signed to afford a place of rest and recuperation 
for mothers and young children of the most des- 
titute class, who may need change of air during 
the warm weather. It is situated on Coney Isl- 
and, and about $2500 are needed for the expenses 
of the season. Such Homes, where the feeble, 
heat-wearied little ones may breathe the invig- 
orating air, are the means of saving many of them 
from premature death. 





During the hot weather great numbers of poor 
people sleep on the roofs of houses, on door- 
steps, in parks—any where to get a breath of air. 





‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock,’? made famous 
by Charles Dickens, was recently purchased from 
the Humphreys family by a wealthy firm in En- 
gland, and sent as a present to Hon. Isaac H. 
Bailey, of this city. It was at first intended that 
the clock should be placed in the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, but owing to the lateness of its arrival 
this matter has been left entirely to the discre- 
tion of Mr. Bailey. It will, however, be placed 
in the office of its present owner, No. 17 Spruce 
Street. This clock, until within a few weeks, 
was to be seen over the door of tlie late Mr. 








Humphrey’s shop in Barnard Castle, county of 








es ——=—— = —_ ae 
Durham, England. Mr. Humphrey was a clock 
and watch maker, and rendered great service to 
Charles Dickens in supplying him with the ma- 
terial for his Nicholas Nickleby, and it was this 
worthy horologist’s clock which suggested to 
him the title of the book. The Humphrey fam- 
ily have in their possession a letter from Mr. 
Dickens stating this, and a copy of the work, 
containing the autograph of the author. Mr. 
Humphrey directed Mr. Dickens and his friend 
Phiz to the school which the two travelers ren- 
dered infamous by pen and pencil. The clock 
is a solid structure, with a dial two feet in diam- 
eter, and the hours are marked in yellow Roman 
numerals on a slate-colored ground. A massive 
pendulum swings beneath, and heavy weights 
move the works. 





When a vessel arrives in the harbor with emi- 
grants on board, the custom has been for the 
Castle Garden barge to go alongside, and all the 
emigrants, with their baggage, are taken by it to 
the landing dépot at Castle Garden. There they 
are put ashore, their baggage piled up until ex- 
amined by the custom-house officers, and those 
going West or in other directions are transferred 
to the proper route. The names of the emi- 
grants are recorded at Castle Garden, although 
the purser’s list of passengers, made upon the 
voyage, is doubtless far more accurate. In gen- 
eral, all well-to-do emigrants arrive with a deti- 
nite idea of their place of destination and of 
what they are to do, and seldom need to wait 
long. 





There are thirty-seven baths on the river Seine 
—eighteen on the right bank and nineteen on 
the left bank. 





So far from increasing the prices of food in 
Philadelphia, the Exhibition has actually had 
the effect, by attracting larger supplies, of re- 
ducing them. 





Only three deaths have occurred in the royal 
family of England since the death of Prince Al- 
bert. These were the third child of the Prince 
of Wales, the second son of the Princess Alice 
of Hesse, and the child of the Princess Christian. 
Few sovereigns of England have been able to 
look upon so numerous a circle of descendants 
as Queen Victoria. 


“ How early should the education of a child 
begin?’ was the question asked of a learned 
physician. ‘* Twenty years before he is born,”’ 
was the reply. ‘*Good mothers make good 
children.” 





A couple of fishes, brought from Sherman, 
Colorado, have received the name of walking 
fishes. They have four legs, which they use on 
land, and double up when in the water. 





Washington newspapers assert that the orig- 
inal design of the Washington Monument, which 
contemplated a pantheon at the base of the shaft, 
has been wholly discarded, and that the monu- 
ment, when completed, will consist of a simple 
shaft, something like Bunker Hill Monument, 
only loftier and much more stately. 





The noble and ancient cathedral of Alessan- 
dria, Italy, was destroyed by tire on May 18. 
The disaster was caused by the carelessness of a 
plumber, who left a pot of boiling lead where it 
got overturned, and thus set fire to the building. 





The story of little Charley Ross, as told in his 
father’s book, is full of interest. Many details, 
many strange incidents and circumstances which 
have not been generally known, are here made 
public, there being no further need of conceal- 
ment. Portraits of the lost boy and his brother 
ure given, and also of many other lust children. 





Piazzas and balconies of watering-place hotels 
show a new fashion. Easy-chairs belonging to 
private individuals stand there, marked con- 
spicuously, ‘* Reserved for the owners.” 





At the recent anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, corner of Broad and Diamond 
streets, in Philadelphia, the superintendent's 
report was presented. It is a marvel and a 
model in point and in brevity: 
on 

Gr —reat work before us. 

J 

R —oom for more children and teachers. 

( ) —f our scholars 53 have united with the church. 

if 

\ —illing workers can find employment. 

—nterest in study increasing. 


N Scholars, 776 
iN —umber on roll: Teachers, 42 
Officers, 13—total, $21. 





‘ 
Gr —reater blessings in store for us.” 





A New York paper, in some very wise com- 
ments upon the extravagance of certain young 
lady graduates, remarked: ‘* The attention given 
by young ladies at school to the arrangement of 
their hair and the fashion of their clothes inter- 
feres in no small degree with that which they 
should bestow upon their studies, while the 
young man at school or college has no demand 
of this kind upon his time or energies.” In 
commenting upon this broad and general asser- 
tion, another journal says: ‘* As to the boy at 
college not spending any time over his personal 
adornment, that is all nonsense. He is often 
about as fond of consulting his glass as his lex- 
icon, and spends no little of his energy on his 
cravats and trowsers.”’ 





The long heated term inspired the New York 
Evening Muil to exclaim: 
“© for an iceberg to climb up and ride! : 

© for a snow-bank wherein we may hide? 

O for a swim in the boreal seas! 2 

O for Spitzbergen’s most northerly breeze? 

O for the mercury forty below! 

O for all these things! and then, again, O 

For a trip on a comet, away from the sun, 

Not to come back till the summer is done! 

O for a hurricane, whirlwind, typhoon! ; 

O for the whole of them, oh, very soon: 

O for a mighty parade of cyclones! 

O for the power to sit in our bones, ; 

The marrow removed, and the breeze whistling 

through— 
O Sydney Smith, can that story be true? 








O—bnot we're wasting our breaths with these O's; 
So we'll wipe off our forehead and gushingly close. 
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Fichu of Netted Gauze, Lace, and Gros Grain 
Ribbon. 

To make this fichu, eut of cream-colored netted gauze on the 
bias one strip eight inches and seven-eighths wide and fifty-two 
inches long, which is hem-stitched on the sides, and edged on the 
ends with lace insertion an inch and a half wide and lace two 
inches and a half wide. One side of the strip is edged with lace 
two inches and a half and three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
the other side is edged with lace two inches and a half wide. 
Lay the strip of gauze in pleats, and join it with the bodice, 
which is cut of cream-colored gros grain from Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment, and is trimmed with lace, insertion, and cream-colored gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide. The material is cut away under- 
neath the insertion. Bows of gros grain ribbon and a dark red 
aster trim the fichu as shown by the illustration. On the left 
side the fichu is closed with buttons and a button-hole fly. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Collar. 

Tis rolled collar and the cravat are composed of strips of 
Swiss muslin a quarter of an inch wide, which are joined with 
twisted bars of white thread. The outer edge is bordered with 
narrow guipure lace. 


Border for Lingerie.—Venetian Embroidery. 


HavinG transferred the design to batiste or linen, run the 
outlines with embroidery cotton, and for the bars stretch the 
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Ficuu or Nettep Gavze, Lace, anp Gros Gratn Reson. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 61. 
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thread back and forth, and overcast it with button-hole stitchos 
Edge all the design figures with similar stitches, interspersing 
them with picots along the outer edge of the border, and after 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the material on the wrong 
side, as shown by the illustration. 
Crepe Lisse Fichu. 

Tins fichu is made of double white crépe lisse, and is trimmed 

with insertion, lace, and bows of blue gros grain ribbon. : 


Chatelaine Bag with Cover in Point Lace 
Embroidery. 

Tus bag is made of black silk, and is furnished on the front 
with a cover worked in point lace embroidery. To make the 
bag, cut for the front and back of card-board two whole pieces 
from Fig. 62, Supplement, cover them with silk on both sides. 
and join them at the bottom and on the sides. On the bag fasten 
bands of silk, which are joined in the middle at the top. For each 
of these bands cut two pieces each six inches and a half lone and 
an inch and three-quarters wide, fold them lengthwise through the 
middle, and run the double layer of material together, For the 
cover, Which is worked in connection with that of the bands, trans 
fer the design, one-half of which is given in full size by Fie 69. 
to linen, run on cream-colored plain and medallion point lace braid 
along the outlines, and fasten the braid at the intersecting points 
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it with blind stitches of cream-colored thread. The separate design figures are joined with 
or each | twisted bars of similar thread. Work the wheels, and border the cover and the bands 
ng and | (which are Worked in the requisite length) with cream-colored picot braid on the edge. 
izh the | The bag is attached to a black silk cord, which is seventy-seven inches long, laid double, 
for the | and trimmed with five jet balls furnished with 
, trans. |g hole in the middle. | The ends of this cord 
¢. 62, | are fastened in a miniature hand of jet hold- 
© braid | jng a short jet chain, to the lowest link of 
points | which the fan is attached. In adjusting the 
pag, pass it through the loop at the free end, 

and fasten it by pushing the next ball nearer 
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fession, in the estimation of the Japanese, is that of arms. The commonest soldier holds 
a loftier position than the wealthiest merchant ; although with the destruction of the 
power of the old Daimios, and the consequent reform of the national army on the Euro- 
pean model, much of this spirit has died out. Every young Samourai, or man of birth, 
learned the use of the sword as soon as he 
could walk ; and it was held as essential for 
a Japanese gentleman to know how to give 
and receive blows, as it is for a European 
gentleman to read and write. The sword 
was then all-powerful in the land ; and many 
a bloody tale bears testimony to the abuses 
which sprang up from an almost universal 
habit of wearing it, and wielding it on very 
trifling provocation. It is now as much the 
exception to see a two-sworded swaggerer 
as it was once the rule. The men of Bizen 
and Satsuma, stern upholders of the old 
state of affairs, still affect the obsolete cus- 
tom; but in Jeddo or Yokohama a man with 
his swords is stared at by foreigners, and 
laughed at by natives, as a man afraid to 
go abroad without them. 

Hence at an age when heroic deeds and 
chivalrous actions were the pride of the na- 
tion, the softer art of love became a matter 
of very secondary importance, and not, as 
with us, the key-stone of poetry and romance. 
Love stories and songs are of course innu- 
merable in Japanese literature; but every 
story and song is so framed as to bring out 
Sup ror Cup From 210 4 Years orp, 1 Striking relief, not the woman, but the 
man. There is an utter absence of that 
spirit of knight-errantry which makes our 
medieval literature so charming. 
Japanese heroes would perform 
prodigies of valor in defense of a 
clan or a family; but in the cause 
of woman, never. 

Woman—with the Japanese as 
with the Chinese, as with, indeed, 
most Oriental nations—is very far 
from sharing the importance of 
man in human creation. Newly 
married couples pray for male off- 
spring; and though it is admitted 





Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked on batiste or 
nansook in half-polka and satin stitch with 
white embroidery cotton, and are edged with 
button-hole stitch scallops. The wheels and 
lace stitches in the border Fig. 1 are worked 
with fine thread. 
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Embroidered Photograph Frame. 
Tus frame is covered with embroidered 
. gray leather. Fig. 30, Supplement, gives a 
quarter section of the design for the embroid- 
ery, which is worked with gray silk in two 
shades in satin and half-polka stitch and in 
point Russe. The frame is pega 
around with a metal binding. In the middle s oor. 
of the frame at the top is a metal ring, which Dress ror Cup From 1 To 2 Years oLp 
. Ror maton md erp eae 
: Designs for Darned Tulle, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse designs are worked on black 
or white tulle with split black filling 
silk or with white glazed cotton. 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 38 and 39. 
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THE POSITION OF JAP- 
ANESE WOMEN. 
N great essential points the ro- 
mance of the Japanese differs 
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as an equal—much less as invested with the at- 
tributes of superiority lavished on her by West- 
ern romance writers, So subordinate a part, in- 
deed, does woman take in the every-day affairs 
of life, that till quite lately—till 1875—women 
were never allowed to appear on the theatrical 
stage, and men invariably played the female parts. 
The great difference, then, between the poetry 
and romance of the Japanese, as compared with 
our own, is that while our creations treat gen- 
erally of love, chivalry, end the human senti- 
ments, the Japanese devote themselves to the 
worship of nature and the supernatural. A 
reason for this may be found in the fact that 
Japanese life is altogether of an out-of-door 
character. To them the word “ home’’—or the 
nearest approach to it in their language—con- 
veys none of the simple poetry so touching to us, 
There is nothing homely in a Japanese house. 
By the shifting of a few shutters it can be thrown 
open to the four winds of heaven; and although 
the greatest care is taken to keep the wood-work 
and matting spotlessly clean, a man is far prouder 
of the possession of a few square yards of gar- 
den thar of the noblest palatial residence with- 
out a tree or a shrub. Of snugness, coziness, the 
charm of family meetings round a common board, 
they have no idea. A Japanese household is con- 
ducted in an irregular, disjointed style, very con- 
trary to our notions of what a happy, comforta- 
ble home should be. Men and women eat when 
they are hungry, sleep when they are tired; if, 
after the labor of the day, the goodman goes out 
and stops away all night, there is no anxiety on 
his behalf; and the same independence of action 
characterizes the life of the women. As for the 
children, Japan is a very paradise. They are suf- 
fered to tumble and wander about without any 
restriction from the apron-string and perambu- 
lator machinery which makes the lives of many 
poor little wretches in America a purgatory. In 
this absence of any sentiment of attachment to 
home, as we understand the word, the Japanese 
resemble the French; but by the poetry with 
which they invest every thing beyond the walls 
of their houses they amply atone for the want, 





A WAY-SIDE FLOWER. 
HEY were walking up ‘‘ Love Lane” in a 

_ gay, chattering procession—girls with laurel- 
wreathed hats, young men bearing shawls and 
empty baskets, a matron or two; last of all Ste- 
phen Felton, a child on either side of him, and 
in his arms little Nanny Forsythe half asleep. 
Wherever Stephen went children followed, led 
by attraction irresistible as that which draws iron 
filings to the magnet. Grown people could not 
understand this attraction, but the little ones nev- 
er mistook about it. Sleepy as she was, Nanny’s 
small hand kept patting his shoulder as they 
went along, and her voice cooed words of drowsy 
endearment which made Stephen smile, gloomy 
as he felt that day. Each cheerful reply to the 
children’s questions cost an effort; but he spoke 
cheerily all the same, and tried to keep his eyes 
from wandering forward to where Captain Hal- 
lett walked by the side of Milly Graves, with his 
handsome head very near hers, and his voice 
murmuring low sentences inaudible to the rest 
of the party. Many glances were sent back at 
this couple from those in advance, for Ned Hal- 
lett was the novelty of the moment, a hero and'a 
stranger; and the girls, who were only too well 
disposed to pull caps for him, thought it ‘* quite 
too bad” of Milly to absorb his attentions as she 
had done all day. 

But, after all, what could Milly, what could 
any girl, do, when an all-conquering captain takes 
up his position at her side in early morning and 
never leaves it till late afternoon? It is not in 
girl nature to resist such tribute, and Stephanie 
De Witt, in front, was partly justified in calling 
it ‘*a desperate flirtation,” although I fear the 
pout with which she spoke was due rather to 
amour propre than outraged morals. But on 
Milly's side it was not all flirtation. For all her 
merry, saucy ways, she was a sensitive, credu- 
lous creature, just the woman to give *‘ gold for 
dust,” and stake her all in that unequal barter so 
common in this world of misunderstood values. 

Her fair cheeks were flushed and her blue 
eyes full of shy excitement as they walked along, 
talking about—dear me, who do people talk 
about when they are young and of differing sex- 
es? Captain Hallett’s fine eyes said more than 
his ‘tongue ; his martial mustache seemed to give 
point and value to mere nothings. He carried a 
lithe little cane, with which he emphasized his 
sentences; now cutting the air, now beheading 
a mullein, in a way which Milly thought fasci- 
nating. And then Love Lane was such a pretty 
spot, the very place to be- cloquent in. — Its 
winding turns were hedged with fragrant growths, 
woodbine, brier, sweet-fern, and bay. Overhead 
the trees met and clasped in shady arches. Here 
and there a pink honeysuckle glinted-in the net- 
work of green, or a trail of shimmering clematis. 
The pure primrose light of a cloudless sunset 
sifted down through the canopy of boughs, a 
light breeze stirred, full of delicious smells. It 
was like an evening in fairy-land. 

Suddenly a turning brought them to a fern- 
elad bank, against which, set in a frame-work of 
tremulous verdure, stood one rose, of perfect wild 
wood pink, poised at tip of a cluster of vivid 
leaves. It was like an enchanted queen, Milly 
thought. 

‘*How beautiful!” she cried; but even as the 
words left her lips the restless cane flew through 
the air, flicked the rose from its stem, and sent it 
into the dusty road, a little whirlwind of broken 
leaves accompanying its fall. 

** What a pity!” she said, involuntarily. 

**It’s only a wild rose, you know,” surprised. 

“** But don’t you like wild roses ?” 

**Oh yes; but there are so many of them that 
it is hardly worth while to waste sentiment on a 





single one;” and the captain showed his fine 
teeth in a smile which was the least bit cruel. 

Milly sighed, and cast a regretful look behind. 
Her gentle nature felt for the fair despoiled thing. 
But, after all, there were plenty of wild roses, as 
Captain Hallett had said, and presently she for- 
got her sympathy and its cause. Another turn- 
ing in the lane brought them to the village out- 
skirts and to Squire Allen’s gate, where the rest 
of the party were waiting. There were good- 
by’s to say, divisions to make. Mrs. Allen was 
intent on securing to each person his or her own 
basket, Kitty Felton was counting tea-spoons, 
Stephanie hunting for a missing plate. In the 
midst of these researches Stephen came up with 
the children. He looked weary, and put Nanny 
into her mother’s arms with an air of relief, dis- 
regarding the drowsy protest which she uttered. 

**What a lovely rose, Stephen!” said some of 
the girls. ‘* Where did you find it?” 

‘In the road,” replied Stephen. ‘‘ Somebody 
had switched it off its stem and left it to die, so 
we picked it up.” 

** Yes, and Mr. Felton said it was a shame to 
treat flowers so,” put in a little boy. 

The captain listened impassively, but Milly 
gave a half-pained glance at the flower. ‘* That 
was just like you, Stephen,” she said, softly; and 
Stephen brightened for the first time that day. 

It seemed to Stephen, looking back, that his 
love for Milly had begun when he was a boy of 
five and she a baby in the cradle. He could not 
recollect the time when he did not prefer her to 
all other girls. At school he was her knight, 
his sled, his jackknife, his help, always at her 
service. Stephen taught her to skate, to row. 
It was he who brought her the first maple-sugar, 
the first arbutus; he who took her on sleigh- 
rides, and walked home with her from church 
and village tea parties. Milly absorbed these 
services, not ungratefully, but as a matter of 
course. She had been used to them from her 
babyhood, and could almost as well have dis- 
pensed with sun or air out of her life; but sun 
and air being never withdrawn, are rarely noticed 
or alluded to, ‘* Dear good old Stephen,” she 
called him. Now it is not well for a man to 
lavish himself on a woman who thinks of him 
only as ‘** dear old Stephen.” 

And now Stephen was doomed to stand by and 
see a stranger appropriate the object of this life- 
long devotion. He had sown, and another was 
to reap of his labors. Day by day all that sum- 
mer long the glamour grew and deepened. Cap- 
tain Hallett’s leave of absence seemed of the 
most elastic description, permitting him to stay 
the entire season at Baymouth. His mornings, 
his evenings, his noons, were spent with Milly. 
Stephen sickened at the inevitable gold-banded 
cap which met his eves whenever he entered the 
house, and proved his rival in possession of the 
field. Milly greeted Stephen kindly always ; but 
there was a sense of interruption: he felt him- 
self a third party. ‘Then he tried staying away ; 
but that was worst of all, for his love did not no- 
tice his absence beyond a careless, ‘* What ages 
it is since we saw you, Stephen!” This state of 
affairs of course set people to talking, but Milly 
was blushingly indiguant. ‘‘It was hard,” she 
declared, ‘‘if a girl couldn’t have a ple:sant 
friend without having such things said.” But her 
pretty poutings and protestings made little dif- 
ference, and it was generally understood that the 
affair, if not an absolute engagement, amounted 
to ‘San understanding,” whatever that may mean. 

At last the long, lovely summer came to end, 
as summers will. Scarlet boughs flamed in the 
forests, golden-rod burned along the brook-sides, 
the birds flew, and with them Captain Hallett 
prepared for flight. His orders had come to re- 
port in Galveston, Texas, and his leave-takings 
were hurried. The last moment was Milly's, and 
though no one knew the exact situation of affairs, 
it was taken for granted that another year would 
bring orange blossoms and a wedding. 

Milly's own expectations were not so definite. 
No definite promise had passed between her 
and her lover; but she trusted him, and waited 
brightly and hopefully. Letters came and went ; 
the scarlet boughs burned into ashes and fell to 
the ground in pale heaps; then came snow and 
the winter, to be in its turn scourged away by the 
whip of the fieree New England spring. Still 
Milly waited; but not so brightly now, for the 
letters came less regularly than at first. By-and- 
by they ceased altogether. Weeks passed with- 
out a word. Milly, with visions of yellow fever 
and Indians chasing each other across her terri- 
fied brain, wrote and wrote again; but no presage 
of the real danger which threatened glanced over 
her, till one day, opening the newspaper, this met 
her eyes: 

* At Galveston, Texas, by the Rev. Pierre St. Cloud, 
assisted by the Rev. Thomas Dix, Captain Edward 


Hallett, U.S.A., and Blanche Emily, only daughter of 
the late Pierre St. Cloud, of Pilatka, Florida. No cards.” 

Mrs. Graves up stairs heard no sound, but 
when she went down Milly lay on the sofa white 
and rigid, the newspaper still clasped in her cold 
fingers. It was long before her senses came 
back. Her mother flamed with anger, but the 
girl hushed her with a weary sob, 

** We were never really engaged, you know.” 

‘*Not engaged! Oh, Milly!” 

But Milly turned her face to the wall and said 
no more. 

Baymouth was stirred to its depths next day 
by the news that Captain Hallett was married to 
a Southern lady, and that Milly Graves was down 
with typhoid fever. Every one wanted to help 
to nurse, above all, to know the particulars. 
Such masses of blanc-mange and jelly were sent 
in that poor Mrs. Graves was at her wits’ end to 
know how to dispose of them. But no one could 
really aid, not even poor Stephen, who scarcely 
left the house day or night, or ate or slept, till 
the crisis passed, and Milly was pronounced out 
of danger. 

Out of danger, but it was weeks before she 











could sit up, and weeks longer ere she came 
down stairs, thin, white, shrunken—mere shadow 
and wreck of the blooming little beauty who 
walked so gayly up Love Lane at Ned Hallett’s 
side not quite a year ago. She was patient al- 
ways and uncomplaining, but she did not often 
smile. Perhaps Stephen won these infrequent 
smiles oftener than any one else, and he counted 
them as precious payment for all time and all 
trouble spent in her service. 

Only once did he see her shed tears. This 
was when, hoping to give her pleasure, he brought 
in the first wild roses of the season and held them 
before her. Suddenly a spasm passed over her 
face, she gave a gasp, turned aside, and strug- 
gled for composure. Stephen dropped the flow- 
ers as if they burned his fingers and hurried out 
of the room. A hot anger shot through him. 
** He has ruined every thing for her,” he thought. 
‘* Even a rose reminds her of him. Coward that 
heis! ‘They hang a man for poisoning the wa- 
ter springs; why not hang him? though hang- 
ing is to good for such a villain as he.” 

Nature’s processes of cure are secret. It is in 
their depths that wounds begin to heal. Grad- 
ually as months went by the renovating princi- 
ple worked in Milly. She resumed her place at 
home, her little duties and pleasures, and took 
up again the burden of life. She was pale still, 
but the paleness infolded a sweet serenity which 
was no less lovely than her girlish bloom. ‘** Mil- 
ly Graves was real improved since her disap- 
pointment,” certain severe old ladies asserted, 
and they were not far from right. Stephen 
adored her more than ever. ‘Two years later he 
told her so. 

To his surprise, she was neither astonished 
nor shocked, but looked in his eyes with a smile 
which was sad and tender and sweet all at once. 

** Dear Stephen,” she said, ‘‘this is just like 
you. Do you recollect the day in Love Lane, 
and the rose you picked up out of the dust? 
You are doing the same thing now, but Iam not 
worth it, dear, not worth the picking up.” 

** Milly,” said Stephen, trembling with eager- 
ness, ‘‘ there never was a day since I first saw 
you, and that was twenty-one years ago, when I 
didn’t love you beyond any other living thing. 
Pick you up, indeed! You, my Rose of all the 
world! I am not fit to touch your stem, my 
darling, or handle one of your leaves, but I love 
you, dearest, with the whole of my heart. Can 
you not love me a little bit in return ?” 

**Oh, Stephen, I do!” and the fair little fin- 
gers closed over his. ‘*’There’s nobody in the 
world like you. I always knew that. It’s only— 
the others are so much fresher, you know— 
fresher and brighter, and—they might make you 
happier than I can. You're quite sure? You 
really want me? Then I'll do my best. Why, 
Stephen, how happy you look!” 

‘* Happy! I should think so, when I've got 
every thing I ever wanted in my life!” cried 
Stephen. 





REVERSION OF SEEDS. 

OME recent legal decisions have compelled 

the majority of the seedsmen in this coun- 
try to put upon their seed packets a disclaimer 
to the effect that while they will use every ef- 
fort to supply their customers with seeds that 
are fresh and true to name, yet that they will 
not hold themselves responsible for the same. 
This action has been brought about through a 
suit at law, in which a prominent seedsman was 
mulcted in heavy damages because some cabbage 
seeds which he sold failed to produce any heads, 
the plants producing nothing but loose leaves, in 
all respects resembling the wild cabbage in its 
native state. The case was tried without any 
endeavor on the part of the seedsman to call in 
botanists of standing to explain the phenomenon, 
and through this neglect, we think, he lost his 
case, 

The subject is an interesting one, as it involves 
the doctrine of reversion in vegetable life, or the 
tendency of all varieties of fruits, plants, and 
vegetables to revert back to the original type or 
species from which they were primarily derived. 
It is, therefore, very important, and as it has a 
practical bearing upon the cultivation of plants, 
we will endeavor to enlighten our readers about 
it, and give them some important hints in this 
direction upon the cultivation of flowers and veg- 
etables. ; 

All double flowers, nearly all cultivated vege- 
tables, and nearly all the fruits we grow are 
aberrant or abnormal forms of some original 
type species as it exists in nature. How these 
aberrant forms are produced we do not know, ex- 
cept that they come from cultivation in which 
the plant is oversupplied with food, water, or 
some other substance necessary to its growth 
in a state of nature. Take the cabbage, for in- 
stance. In its native state it grows three or four 
feet high, with long narrow leaves, and no tend- 
ency to head, very much resembling a depau- 
perated specimen of Scotch kale. Cultivation 
has caused the leaves to widen out, and to lose 
their tendency to elongate; the stem has also 
lost this power of elongation, the leaves fold 
over, and a head is formed. So with beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, and the whole list of vegetables, 
the aberrant form being sometimes in the root, 
sometimes in the leaves, and again in the fruit. 

It is the same with our fruits. The apple and 
pear, as we cultivate them, are derived from fruit 
perfectly inedible in its natural state; the peach, 
from a small, dry, bitter fruit; the plum, from a 
sour, astringent fruit; and so all through the list. 

It is well known to vegetable physiologists 
that the petals and the organs of fertilization in 
plants are only leaves developed into other forms 
for special purposes. In double flowers, proper- 
ly so called, the stamens or pistils are changed 
into petals, or else there is a larger or more nu- 
merous development of these petals than is usu- 
al to the plant in a natural state; and sometimes 
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these petals are scarcely transformed from leaves, 
as in the case of the double green rose or the 
double green-flowered dahlia. In the case of the 
dahlia and plants of the same natural order (Com- 
posite), the stamens and pistils remain unchanged, 
but the petals of the disk rays all assume the 
form of those of the floret rays. In most double 
flowers the plant appears to lose the vital energy 
or power to transform the leaves into sexual or- 
gans, and does not appear to be able to go be- 
yond the transforming of the leaves into petals. 
But what causes this loss of power is unknown. 
The double narcissus becomes single when plant- 
ed in poor soil, so that in it and some other sim- 
ilar cases it can not be owing to insufficiency of 
food that the duplexity of petals is produced, 
while, on the other hand, excessive vigor and 
health do not do it, for double flowers have never 
yet been obtained by promoting the vital energy 
of the plant. 

It appears to be brought about in the seed, as 
it is in this that we seem to have some power 
of controlling the effect. If seeds of the ten- 
week stock are sown immediately after ripening, 
although they may have been saved from double 
flowers, scarcely a double flower will be pro- 
duced; but if the seeds are kept three or four 
years, the large majority of the plants raised 
will produce double flowers. Melons, cucumbers, 
and plants of this kind will run all to vine, and 
produce but few fruits, if the seeds are quite 
fresh; but if kept three or four years, the seeds 
produce plants of less exuberant growth, but of 
greatly increased fertility. 

It is often recommended to save seeds only 
from the best specimen plants; but this is only 
applicable to cases where the plant is not an 
aberrant or abnornal variety. If we sow a hun- 
dred seeds each of a Newtown and a Spitzen- 
burg apple, a Bartlett and a Seckle pear, a 
Greengage and a Golden Drop plum, we are not 
at all likely to get a seedling equal to the parent, 
and most of them will be perfectly worthless. 
We may sow a hundred seeds of the finest double 
roses or dahlias, and not get one worth having, 
and perhaps the majority of the flowers will be 
single. For this reason, especially in the case of 
double flowers, some experienced cultivators have 
recommended the saving of seed from semi-dou- 
ble or not fully double flowers, as nature appears 
to carry the process forward until a, to her, ar- 
tificial perfection is reached, and then suddenly 
reverts back to the original starting-point, and 
then begins the process anew. 

In cases where the abnormal development is in 
the root, as in the carrot, beet, and parsnip, and 
not in the foliage and the organs of fertilization 
derived from it, there is not the same tendency 
to revert back. In such cases seeds should be 
saved from the most perfect specimens and sown 
as fresh as possible, a: the abnormal development 
in such cases appears to arise from an excess of 
vital energy, superinduced by an excess of food 
furnished to the plant. 

Changes in color and form among flowers and 
fruits are what are known as sports, and are all 
changed by leaps, or suddenly, and not by grad- 
ual development, as when a peach-tree produces 
nectarines on some of its branches, or some col- 
ored flower produces seeds which produce plants 
with white flowers, and vice versa; or the seed 
from a small cockscomb produces plants with 
large heads. Aberrations of this kind, especially 
in colors, can be made permanent by saving seeds 
from the best and purest colored flowers, and will 
generally come true, as the organs of fertilization 
are not affected, as in the case of double flowers. 

A little observation and consideration of this 
subject will save our readers from disappointment 
in some of their gardening operations, by leading 
them not to expect to have plants or flowers of 
abnormal forms to always preserve their charac- 
teristics. To a certain extent we can control na- 
‘ture in our operations, but after we have gone a 
certain distance she revolts. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Corn Sove.—To each quart of young corn cut from 
the cob allow three pints of water. Put the corn and 
water on to boil. When the grains are tender, have 
ready two ounces of sweet butter, mixed smooth with 
one table-spoonful of flour. Stir the butter into the 
soup, and let it boil ten or fifteen minutes longer. 
Just before taking out of the pot, beat up an egg and 
stir into it, with salt and pepper to your taste. 

Grren-corn Fritters.—Take a dozen well-filled ears 
of corn, grate the pulp off well, and add two eggs and 
a little salt. Mix well, and fry like small pan-cakes, 
taking care to have them thoroughly done. Should 
the corn be very young and milky, a little flour may be 
added—say, a small table-spoonful. These fritters are 
delicious, and very much resemble oyster fritters in 
flavor. 

Necture on Crtron Menon Preserves.—Cut the 
melon into slices half an inch thick. Take off the 
rind. Keep them in salt water for three days. Boil 
them in fresh water six hours, changing the water 
three times. Make a sirup of one and a half pounds 
of sugar to one pound of fruit, seasoned with extract 
of lemon, mace, cinnamon, and white ginger soaked 
and dried, to your taste. Boil the fruit in the sirup 
till it is perfectly transparent. During the whole 
process the boiling must be very slow or the fruit will 
boil to pieces. 

Sweet-potato Prr.—Boil the potatoes; peel and 
slice them. Put a layer in the baking dish, either with 
or without pastry. Dot it over with batter, sprinkle 
with sugar and a little allspice, or any other seasoning 
you may prefer. Proceed in this way until the dish or 
plate is full; then pour over the top milk or cream 
until the pieces are well soaked. Then bake slowly 
and regularly till done. 

Home-mapr Bar Soar.—To seven and a half pounds 
of grease add three gallons of strong lye. Let them 
stand so until the grease is nearly eaten; then put on 
the fire, adding slowly a cupful at a time of water, un- 
til you have used as much as two gallons. After boil 
ing half an hour, add two pounds of resin. Boil again 
until the latter is melted. Then stir in two even pints 
of salt, and turn out into moulds. 
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PARIS Fz 4 SHIO? NS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDeENT.] 


HEN I state that ribbons are placed every 

where, from top to bottom, on the sides 
and in the back, and that flowers are lavishly 
used for trimming fichus, mantillas (which also 
serve for hoods), parasols, cravats, and even shoes, 
I shall have indicated the two most marked feat- 
ures of the present fashion. 

One can scarcely imagine how great is the taste 
at present for trifles and knickknacks. The 
principal features are absorbed in the details, and 
the latter vary unceasingly every day and hour 
and with every woman. “Tt i is as difficult to seize 
the fashion and analyze its character as it is to 
catch a butterfly in order to pin it to a piece of 
cork. 

Every thing is in open-work—not only the dress 
goods of wool, thread, and cotton, but even the 
gloves. These are of white thread, very long, 
and are open-worked on the top of the hand and 
arm. As for the stockings, they are open-worked, 
of course, and are embroidered with flowers in 
the colors of the toilette. 

Artificial flowers, of which such general use is 
made as to become an abuse, are, as every one 
knows, perfect master-works of execution when 
coming from the hands of Parisian work-women. 
They are exact copies of nature, with all its ir- 
regularities, its flexibilities, and its irresistible 
graces. But as almost all ladies can wear fine 
artificial flowers, the exquisites among ladies of 
fashion have taken a fancy to wear only natural 
flowers, on their hats in garlands and cache-peignes 
(that is to say, falling in the neck from the cape 
in the back), and on their cravats, fichus, cor- 
sages, belts, and pockets in small bouquets and 
clusters of various sizes. Of course these flowers 
can be worn but once, and for two hours at the 
most, wherefore the garlands and bouquets must 
be changed as often as the toilette, that is to say, 
two or three times a day. This trifling expense 
is not one of the least weighty items in the bud- 
get of an exquisite in the costly year 1876. 

It is always necessary to give a description of 
one or more toilettes, in order that any of the 
complicated Gizarreries of which the present fash- 
ions are composed may be comprehended. The 
foHowing is a dinner toilette: Very long skirt of 
caroubier red faille, trimmed with bands of ivory 
open-work cashmere, bordered with wide lace of 
the same shade, and arranged in three flounces 
laid in very scant pleats. Over-skirt of the same 
open-work cashmere, composed of an extremely 
long drapery, which is pleated and draped on the 
skirt, and is trimmed with very wide ivory lace. 
Between the pleats of the drapery on the sides 
and in the back are large bows of caroubier red 
ribbon. Corsage of caroubier red faille, cut square 
in the neck, and trimmed on the edge with wide 
ivory lace set on plain. Beneath the corsage is 
worn a high pleated fichu of ivory tulle. Sleeves 
to match this fichu, finishing a little below the 
elbow with a torsade and bow of caroubier red 
ribbon. 

Corsages are still made in a shape resembling 
the cuirass. Scarfs taking the place of over- 
skirts are draped on the skirts more than ever; 
the most novel among these are of net gauze, 
with large meshes of double thread. These are 
made in all colors. 

Embroidery reigns supreme. For dresses with 
stripes in two different colors—let us suppose 
écru and red—the trimming consists of écru lace 
embroidered in red, and which would be embroid- 
ered in blue if the stripe associated with the écru 
were of this color. It is impossible to enumerate 
in point of number and diversity all the refine- 
ments reached by fashion in the manner of com- 
binations. 

Just at present it is convenient to wear only 
petite and very simple toilettes. The following 
is a description of one of these: Skirt of dark 
écru faille, trimmed with a flounce of the same, 
which is surmounted by a flounce of Valenciennes 
lace, above which is another flounce of faille like 
that of the skirt. Above this trimming, to form 
a heading, is another row of pleated Valenciennes 
lace set on upright. Polonaise of linen, with light 
écru open-work stripes and thick brocaded stripes 
in marine blue. This polonaise is trimmed with 
pleated flounces of the material, edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace. It is irregular in shape, being 
longer on the right side than on the left. A sin- 
gle parasol pocket, very long, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, is set on the right side. 

Whenever a new detail comes under my obser- 
vation I make a note of it, saying it is certainly 
this which is worn most; and having first men- 
tioned ribbons and then flowers, I now find that 
lace also is one of the objects most lavishly used ; 
and turning to the fringes of all kinds, I am 
forced to admit that they too belong to the arti- 
cles which are most in vogue; so that it is neces- 
sary to limit myself to the statement that every 
thing is much worn. Fringes are piled above 
each other on the toilette; laces are placed not 
only on, but under dresses, projecting below the 
under edge, in order to protect a dress which is 
too long. As for embroidery, it is seen every 
where and on every thing. The fashion of the 
day is like a young heir who consumes his mead- 
ows, forests, farms, railroad shares, and houses, 
not successively, but all at once. Formerly fash- 
ion was more economical of its resources, which 
are far from being inexhaustible. It was wise 
enough to let one or more objects lie fallow, in 
order to take them up successively. When for 
one or two seasons it had manifested a prefer- 
ence for fringe, this could easily be thrust aside 
for lace, or embroidery, or ribbons, the very name 
of which was not mentioned during the reign of 
fringe. But to-day every thing is expended at 
once. There is no other resource for fashion, 
when a change is desirable, but that of suppress- 
ing every thing at once and forgetting it for some 
time. And with regard to garments, it is pre- 
cisely the same as with trimmings. Paletots 
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capes, mantelets, Dolmans, fichus, and scarfs are 
all worn at once. The costume and the long robe 
are in equal favor; and hats are worn round, oval, 
square, turned down, turned up, trimmed with 
flowers, plumes, gauze, and even with cravats ; 
also with birds, birds’ nests, and heads of ani- 
mals. But to refrain from an enumeration which 
it would be impossible to complete, and to sum 
up, one may say that every thing is worn, and 
not only every thing which has been worn hith- 
erto, but also that which no one has ever had an 
idea of wearing before, from the glass-ware of 
the savages to laces such as only queens used to 
wear, and the gold galloons of footmen. 

For dressy toilettes of the coming winter are 
announced many kinds of open-work silks, fash- 
ioned so that they may be worn over velvet, satin, 
or faille. It is also said that wrappings of black 
Sicilienne will entirely replace those of black 
velvet. Furthermore, it is predicted that the 
dresses next winter will be even longer, narrow- 
er, and tighter than at present. I transcribe this 
prophecy with the conviction of its utter false- 
hood, because of its impossibility. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PROSPECT DARKENS. 


THREE days after my mother and I had es- 
tablished ourselves at Torquay I received Mrs. 
Van Brandt's answer to my letter. After the 
opening sentences (informing me that Van Brandt 
had been set at liberty, under circumstances pain- 
fully suggestive to the writer of some unacknowl- 
edged sacrifice on my part), the letter proceeded 
in these terms: 

“« The new employment which Mr. Van Brandt 
is to undertake secures to us the comforts, if not 
the luxuries, of life. For the first time since my 
troubles began, I have the prospect before me 
of a peaceful existence, among a foreign people 
from whom all that is false in my position may 
be concealed—not for my sake, but for the sake 
of my child. To more than this, to the happi- 
ness which some women enjoy, I must not, I 
dare not, aspire. 

‘We leave England for the Continent early 
to-morrow morning. Snall I tell you in what 
part of Europe my new residence is to be? 

‘““No! You might write to me again; and I 
might write back. ‘The one poor return I can 
mike to the good angel of my life, is to help him 
to forget me. What right have I to cling to my 
usurped place in your regard? The time will 
come when you will give your heart to a woman 
who is worthier of it than Iam. Let me drop 
out of your life—except as an occasional remem- 
brance, when you sometimes think of the days 
that have gone forever. 

**T shall not be without some consolation on 
my side, when I too look back at the past. I 
have been a better woman since I met with you. 
Live as long as I may, I shall always remember 
that. 

‘“*Yes! The influence that you have had over 
me has been from first to last an influence for 
good. Allowing that I have done wrong (in 
my position) to love you, and, worse even than 
that, to own it, still the love has been innocent, 
and the effort to control it has been an honest 
effort at least. But, apart from this, my heart 
tells me that I am the better for the sympathy 
which has united us. I may confess to you 
what I have never yet acknowledged—now that 
we are so widely parted, and so little likely to 
meet again—w henever I have given myself up 
unrestrainedly to my own better impulses, they 
have always seemed to lead me to you. When- 
ever my mind has been most truly at peace, and 
I have been able to pray with a pure and a pen- 
itent heart, I have felt as if there was some un- 
seen tie that was drawing us nearer and nearer 
together. And, strange to say, this has always 
happened (just as my dreams of you have al- 
ways come to me) when I have been separated 
from Van Brandt. At such times, thinking or 
dreaming, it has always appeared to me that I 
knew you far more familiarly than I know you 
when we meet face to face. Is there really such 
a thing, I wonder, as a former state of existence ? 
And were we once constant companions in some 
other sphere, thousands of years since? These 
are idle guesses. Let it be enough for me to 
remember that I have been the better for know- 
ing you—without inquiring how or why. 

“* Farewell, my beloved benefactor, my only 
friend! The child sends you a kiss; and the 
mother signs herself your grateful and affection- 
ate M. Van Branpr.” 


When I first read those lines, they once more 
recalled to my memory—very strangely as J then 
thought—the predictions of Dame Dermody in 
the days of my boyhood. Here were the foretold 
sympathies which were spiritually to unite me 
to Mary realized by a stranger whom I had met 
by chance in the later years of my life! 

Thinking in this direction, did I advance no 
farther? Not a step farther! Not a suspicion 
of the truth presented itself to my mind even vet. 

Was my own dullness of apprehension to blame 
for this? Would another man in my position 
have discovered what I failed to see? 

T look back along the chain of events which runs 
through my narrative, and I ask myself, Where 


. 


light came to me. 





are the possibilities to be found (in my case, or 
in the case of any other man) of identifying the 
child who was Mary Dermody with the woman 
who was Mrs. Van Brandt? Was there any 
thing left in our faces, when we met again by 
the Scotch river, to remind us of our younger 
selves? We had developed, in the interval, from 
boy and girl to man and woman: no outward 
traces were discernible in us of the George and 
Mary of other days. Disguised from each oth- 
er by our faces, we were also disguised by our 
names. Her mock-marriage had changed her 
surname. My step-father’s will had changed 
mine. Her Christian name was the commonest 
of all names of women; and mine was almost 
as far from being remarkable among the names 
of men. ‘Turning next to the various occasions 
on which we had met, had we seen enough of 
each other to drift into recognition on either 
side, in the ordinary course of talk? We had 
met but four times in all: once on the bridge, 
once again in E dinburgh, twice more in London. 
On each of those occasions, the absorbing anxie- 
ties and interests of the passing moment had 
filled her mind and mine, had inspired her words 
and mine. When had the events which had 
brought us together left us with leisure enough 
and tranquillity enough to look back idly through 
our lives, and calmly to compare the recollections 
of our youth? Never! From first to last, the 
course of events had borne us farther and farther 
away from any results that could have led even 
to a suspicion of the truth. She could only be- 
lieve, when she wrote to me on leaving England 
—and I could only believe, when J read her let- 
ter—that we had first met at the river, and that 
our divergent destinies had ended in parting us 
forever. 

Reading her farewell letter in later days, by 
the light of my matured experience, I note how 
remarkably Dame Dermody’s faith in the purity 
of the tie that united us as kindred spirits was 
justified by the result. 

It was only when my unknown Mary was part- 
ed from Van Brandt — in other words, it was 
only when she was a pure spirit—that ‘she felt 
my influence over her as a refining influence on 
her life, and that the apparition of her communi- 
cated with me in the visible and perfect likeness 
of herself. On my side, when was it that I 
dreamed of her (as in Scotland), or felt the mys- 
terious warning of her presence in my waking 
moments (as in Shetland)? Always at the time 
when my heart opened most tenderly toward her 
and toward others —when my mind was most 
free from the bitter doubts, the self-seeking as- 
pirations, which degrade the divinity within us. 
Then, aud then only, my sympathy with her was 
the perfect sympathy which holds its fidelity un- 
assailable by the chances and changes, the de- 
lusions and temptations, of mortal life. 


I am writing prematurely of the time when the 
My narrative must return to 
the time when I was still walking in darkness. 

' Absorbed in watching over the closing days of 
my mother’s life, I found in the performance of 
this sacred duty my only consolation under the 
overthrow of my last hope of marriage with Mrs. 
Van Brandt. By slow degrees my mother felt 
the reviving influences of a quiet life and a soft, 
pure air. ‘The improvement in her health could, 
as I but too well knew, be only an improvement 
for a time. Still, it was a relief to see her free 
from pain, and innocently happy in the presence 
ofherson. Excepting those hours of the day and 
night which were dedicated to repose, I was nev- 
er away from her. ‘To this day I remember, with 
a tenderness which attaches to no other memories 
of mine, the books that I read to her, the sunny 
corner on the sea-shore where I sat with her, the 
games of cards that we played together, the little 
trivial gossip that amused her when she was strong 
enough for nothing else. These are my imper- 
ishable relics; these are the deeds of my life that 
I shall love best to look back on, when the all- 
infolding shadows of death are closing round 
me. 

In the hours when I was alone, my thoughts— 
occupying themselves mostly among the persons 
and events of the past— wandered back, many 
and many a time, to Shetland and Miss Dun- 
ross. 

My haunting doubt as to what the black veil 
had really hidden from me was no longer accom- 
panied by a feeling of horror when it now re- 
curred to my mind. The more vividly my later 
remembrances of Miss Dunross were associated 
with the idea of an unutterable bodily affliction, 
the higher the noble nature of the woman seem- 
ed to rise in my esteem. For the first time since 
I had left Shetland, the temptation now came to 
me to disregard the injunction which her father 
had laid on me at parting. When I thought 
again of the stolen kiss in the dead of night 
when I recalled the appearance of the frail white 
hand, waving to me through the dark curtains 
its last farewell; and when there mingled with 
these memories the later remembrance of what 
my mother had suspected, and of what Mrs. Van 
Brandt had seen in her dream—the longing in 
me to find a means of assuring Miss Dunross 
that she still held her place apart in my memory 
and my heart was more than mortal fortitude 
could resist. I was pledged in honor not to re- 
turn to Shetland, and not to write. How to 
communicate with her secretly, in some other 
way, was the constant question in my mind as 
the days went on. A hint to enlighten me was 
all that I wanted ; and, as the irony of circum- 
stances ordered it, my mother was the person 
who gave me the hint. 

Westill spoke, at intervals, of Mrs. Van Brandt. 
Watching me on those occasions when we were 
in the company of friends and acquaintances at 
Torquay, my mother plainly discerned that no 
other woman, whatever her attractions might be, 
could take the place in my heart of the woman 
whom I had lost. Seeing but one prospect of 





happiness for me, she steadily refused to abandon 
the idea of my marriage. When a woman has 
owned that she loves a man (so my mother used 
to express her opinion), it is that man’s fault, 
no matter what the obstacles may be, if he fails 
to make her his wife. Reverting to this view in 
various ways, she pressed it on my consideration 
one day in these words : 

‘There is one drawback, George, to my hap- 
piness in being here with you. Taman obstacle 
in the way of your communicating with Mrs, Van 
Brandt.” 

**You forget,” I said,‘‘that she has left En- 
gland, without telling me where to find her.” 

‘**If you were free from the incumbrance of 
your mother, my dear, you would easily find her. 
Even as things are, you might surely write to 
her. Don’t mistake my motives, George. If I 
had any hope of your forgetting her—if I saw 
you only moder rately attracted by one or other of 
the charming women whom we know here —I 
should say, let us never speak again or think 
again of Mrs. Van Brandt. But, my dear, your 
heart is closed to every woman but one. Be hap- 
py in your own way, and let me see it before I 
die. ‘The wretch to whom that poor creature is 
sacrificing her life will, sooner or later, ill-treat 
her, or desert her; and then she must turn to 
you. Don't let her think that you are resigned 
to the loss of her. ‘The more resolutely you set 
her scruples at defiance, the more she will love 
you and admire you in secret. Women are like 
that. Send her a letter, and follow it with a lit- 
tle present. You talked of taking me to the 
studio of the young artist here who left his card 
the other day. I am told that he paints admi- 
rable portraits in miniature. Why not send your 
portrait to Mrs. Van Brandt?” 

Here was the idea of which I had been vain- 
ly in search! Quite superfluous as a method of 
pleading my cause with Mrs. Van Brandt, the 
portrait offered the best of all means of commu- 
nicating with Miss Dunross, without absolutely 
violating the engagement to which her father had 
pledged me. In this way, without writing a word, 
without even sending a message, I might tell her 
how gratefully she was remembered ; I might re- 
mind her of me tenderly in the bitterest moments 
of her sad and solitary life. 

The same day I went to the artist privately. 
The sittings were afterward continued during 
the hours while my mother was resting in her 
room, until the portrait was completed. I caused 
it to be inclosed in a plain gold locket, with a 
chain attached; and I forwarded my gift, in the 
first instance, to the one person whom I could 
trust to assist me in arranging for the convey- 
ance of it to its destination. ‘This was the old 
friend (alluded to in these pages as ‘‘Sir James”) 
who had taken me with him to Shetland in the 
government yacht. 

I had no reason, in writing the necessary ex- 
planations, to express myself to Sir James with 
any reserve. On the voyage back we had more 
than once spoken together confidentially of Miss 
Dunross. Sir James had heard her sad story 
from the resident medical man at Lerwick, who 
had been an old companion of his in their college 
days. Requesting him to confide my gift to this 
gentleman, I did not hesitate to acknowledge the 
doubt that oppressed me, in relation to the mys- 
tery of the black veil. It was, of course, impos- 
sible to decide whether the doctor would be able 
to relieve that doubt. I could only venture to 
suggest that the question might be guardedly 
put, in making the customary inquiries after the 
health of Miss Dunross. 

In those days of slow communication, I had to 
wait, not for days, but for weeks, before I could 
expect to receive Sir James's answer. His letter 
only reached me after an unusually long delay. 
For this, or for some other reason that I can not 
divine, I felt so strongly the foreboding of bad 
news that I abstained from breaking the seal in 
my mother’s presence. I waited until I could 
retire to my own room, and then I opened the 
letter. My presentiment had not deceived me. 
Sir James's reply contained these words only: 
**The letter inclosed tells its own sad story, 
without help from me. I can not grieve for her ; 
but I can feel sorry for you. 

The letter thus described was addressed to Sir 
James by the doctor at Lerwick, I copy it (with- 
out comment) in these words: 

‘“*The late stermy weather has delayed the 
vessel by means of which we communicate with 
the main-land. I have only received your letter 
to-day. With it, there has arrived a little box, 
containing a gold locket and chain; being the 
present which vou ask me to convey privately to 
Miss Dunross, from a friend of yours whose name 
you are not at liberty to mention. 

“*TIn transmitting these instructions, you have 
innocently placed me in a position of extreme dif- 
ficulty. 

“The poor lady for whom the gift is intended 
is near the end of her life—a life of such compli- 
cated and terrible sutfering that death comes, in 
her case, literally as a mercy and a deliverance. 
Under these melancholy circumstances, I am, I 
think, not to blame, if I hesitate to give her the 
locket in secret; not knowing with what associ- 
ations this keepsake may be connected, or of 
what serious agitation it may not possibly be the 
cause, 

‘*In this state of doubt I have ventured on 
opening the locket, and my hesitation is natu- 
rally increased. I am quite ignorant of the re- 
membrances which my unhappy patient may con- 
nect with the portrait. I don’t know whether it 
will give her pleasure or pain to receive it, in her 
last moments on earth. I can only decide to take 
it with me, when I see her to-morrow, and to 
let circumstances determine whether I shall risk 
letting her see it or not. Our post to the South 
only leaves this place in three days’ time. I can 
keep my letter open, and let you know the result. 


**‘T have seen her; and I have just returned 
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to my own hose, My distress of mind is great. 
But I will do my best to write intelligibly and 
fully of what has happened. 

‘*Her sinking energies, when I first saw he 
this morning, had rallied for the moment. The | 
nurse informed me that she had slept during the | 
early hours of the new day. Previously to this, | 
there were symptoms of fever, accompanied by | 
some slight delirium. The words that escaped | 
her in this condition appear to have related | 
mainly to an absent person whom she spoke of 
by the name of ‘George.’ Her one anxiety, I 
am told, was to see ‘George’ again before she 
died. 

‘** Hearing this, it struck me as barely possible 
that the portrait in the locket might be the por- | 
trait of the absent person, I sent her nurse out | 
of the room, and took her hand in mine. ‘Trust- | 
ing partly to her own gdmirable courage and | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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strength of mind, and partly to the confidence | 


which I knew she placed in me as an old friend | 
and adviser, I adverted to the words which had 
fallen from her in the feverish state. And then | 
I said, ‘You know that any secret of yours is 
safe in my keeping. ‘Tell me, do you expect 
to receive any little keepsake or memorial from 
** George ?”’ | 
“Tt was a risk torun. The black veil which | 
she always wears was over her face. [Thad noth- | 


: 4 : s 
ing to tell me of the effect which Iwas producing | 


on her, except the changing temperature, or the | 


partial movement, of her hand, as it lay in mine, 
just under the silk coverlet of the bed. 

‘“*She said nothing at first. Her hand turn- 
ed suddenly from cold to hot, and closed with a 
quick pressure on mine. Her breathing became 
oppressed. When she spoke, it was with difli- 
culty. She told me nothing; she only put a 
question : 

‘**Ts he here ?’ she asked. 

“*T said, ‘ Nobody is here but myself.’ 

***Ts there a letter?’ 

**T said, ‘ No.’ 

‘*She was silent for a while. Her hand turned | 
cold; the grasp of her fingers loosened. She | 
spoke again: ‘Be quick, doctor! Whatever it 
is, give it to me before I die.’ 

“*T risked the experiment; I opened the lock- 
et, and put it into her hand. 

** So far as I could discover, she refrained from | 
looking at it at first. She said,‘‘Turn me in the | 
bed, with my face to the wall.’ I obeyed her. 
With her back turned toward me she lifted her 
veil; and then (as I suppose) she looked at the 





portrait. A long, low cry—not of sorrow or pain ; 
acry of rapture and delight — burst from her, 
I heard her kiss the portrait. Accustomed as 
I am in my profession to piteous sights and 
sounds, I never remember so completely losing 
my self-control as I lost it at that moment. I | 
was obliged to turn away to the window. 
“Hardly a minute can have passed before I | 
was back again at the bedside. In thai brief in- | 
terval she had changed. Her voice had sunk 
again; it was so weak that I could only hear 
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“BE QUICK, DOCTOR! 


what she said by leaning over her and placing 
my ear close to her lips. 

*** Put it round my neck,’ she whispered. 

**T clasped the chain of the locket round her 
neck. She tried to lift her hand to it, but her 
strength failed her. 

*** Help me to hide it,’ she said. 

“T guided her hand, She hid the locket in 
her bosom, under the white dressing-gown which 
she wore that day. The oppression in her breath- 
ing increased. I raised her on the pillow. The 
piliow was not high enough. I rested her head 
on my shoulder, and partially opened her veil. 





| 








A FASHIONABLE WATERING-PLACE, 


WHATEVER IT Is, GIVE IT TO ME BEFORE I DIE.” 


She was able to speak once more, feeling a mo- 
mentary relief. 

‘** Promise,’ she said, ‘ that no stranger’s hand 
shall touch me. Promise to bury meas I am now.’ 

**T gave her my promise. 

‘** Her failing breath quickened. 
able to articulate the next words: 

‘*** Cover my face again.’ 

“*T drew the veil over her face. 
while in silence. Suddenly the sound of her la- 
boring respiration ceased. She started, and raised 
her head from my shoulder. 

*** Are you in pain?’ [ asked. 


She was just 
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‘**T am in heaven!’ she answered. 

‘*Her head dropped back on my breast as 
she spoke. In that last outburst of joy her last 
breath had passed. ‘he moment of her supreme 
happiness and the moment of her death were 
one. The mercy of God had found her at last. 

‘*T return to my letter before the post goes 
out. 

‘*T have taken the necessary measures for the 
performance of my promise. She will be buried 
with the portrait hidden in her bosom, and with 
the black veil over her face. No nobler creature 
ever breathed the breath of life. Tell the stran- 
ger who sent her his portrait that her last mo- 
ments were joyful moments, through his remem- 
brance of her as expressed by his gift. 

‘*T observe a passage in your letter, to which 
Thave not yet replied. You ask me if there was 
any more serious reason for the persistent hiding 
of her face under the veil than the reason which 
she was accustomed to give to the persons about 
her. It is true that she suffered under a morbid 
sensitiveness to the action of light. It is also 
true that this was not the only result, or the 
worst result, of the malady that afflicted her. 
She Aad another reason for keeping her face hid- 
den—a reason known to two persons only: to 
the doctor who lives in the village near her fa- 
ther’s house and to myself. We are both pledged 
never to divulge to any living creature what our 
eyes alone have seen. We have kept our terrible 
secret even from her father—and we shall carry 
it with us to our graves. I have no more to say 
on this melancholy subject to the person in whose 
interest you write. When he thinks of her now, 
let him think of the beauty which no bodily af- 
fliction can profane —the beauty of the freed 
spirit, eternally happy in its union with the angels 
of God. 

“*T may add, before I close my letter, that the 
poor old father will not be left in cheerless soli- 
tude at the lake house. He will pass the remain- 
der of his days under my roof, with my good 
wife to take care of him, and my children to re- 
mind him of the brighter side of life.” 


So the letter ended. I put it away, and went 
out. ‘The solitude of my room ferewarned me 
unendurably of the coming solitude in my own 
life. My interests in this busy world were now 
narrowed to one object—to the care of my moth- 
er’s failing health. Of the two women whose 
hearts had once beaten in loving sympathy with 
mine, one lay in her grave, and the other was 
lost to me in a foreign land. On the drive by 


the sea I met my mother, in her little pony-chaise, 
| moving slowly under the mild wintry sunshine. 


She rested a | 


I dismissed the man who was in attendance on 
her, and walked by the side of the chaise, with 
the reins in my hand. We chatted quietly on 
trivial subjects. I closed my eyes to the dreary 
future that was before me, and tried, in the in- 
tervals of the heart-ache, to live resignedly in the 
passing hour. 


[To BE OONTINUED.} 
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Fig. 1.—Bornzr ror Lingerig.— WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Crochet and 
Knotted 
Fringe for 
Dresses, Wrap- 
pings, etc. 

Tus fringe is 
worked with éeru 
thread, and con- 
sists of a crochet 
row of scallops, 
into the under 
edge of which 
strands of fringe 
are knotted. Ist 


al 
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Borders for 
Lingerie. 
White Em- 
broidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

THESE borders 
are worked on 
batiste, nansook, 
or linen in satin, 
back, half-polka, 
lace, and herring- 
bone stitch, and 
are edged with 
button-hole stitch 








Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerie.— WuitE 
EMBROIDERY. 


round.— * 16 ch. (chain stitch), close the last 5 of these in a ring, 
working 1 se. (single crochet) on the eleventh ch., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 


ninth of the 16 ch., turn the work, and 
going back on the st. (stitch) worked 
previously crochet 1 ch., 7 de. (double 
crochet), separated each by 1 ch. on the 
loop, turn the work, and going back on 
the st. worked previously 4 ch., seven 
times alternately 1 de. on the next sin- 
gle ch., 2 ch.; then 1 de. on the verti- 
cal veins of the last se., 2 ch., 1 se. on 
the fifth of the 16 ch. worked previ- 
ously. Turn the work, and going back 
on the st. worked previously eight times 
alternately 4 ch., one dot on the next 
2 ch. (to do this, take up 10 st., which 
are drawn out in loops fully a quarter 
of an inch long from the respective st., 
and work them off together); then 3 
ch., 1 de. on the following 4 ch., 
turn the work, and going back 
on the st. worked previously 4 
ch., 1 de. on the upper veins of 
the de. worked last, nine times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
4 ch.; then 4 ch., 1 se. on the 
first of the 16 ch. worked at the 
beginning of the round, turn the 
work, and going back on the st. 
worked previously 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the next 4 ch., nine times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), 2 ch., 1 se. on 
the next 5 ch.; then 3 ch., 
1 de. on the next 4 ch., and 
repeat from +, but at every 
repetition, before 
turning the work 
the last time, work 
1 se. on the last 3 
ch. of the preceding 
pattern figure, 2d 







































WRapPPINGS, BTC. 





CrocueT AND Knotted FrinGe For Dresses, 





NECESSAIRE FOR SEWING UvYENSILS. 


round (on the 
straight edge of the 
row of seallops).— 


Always alternately Fig 


2 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the next 
edge stitches, 5 ch., 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs, 32-37. 


. 1.—PLAIN AND STRIPED DE BEGE Dress 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 31. 


and pass over an interval, as shown by the illustration. 
On the under edge of the scallops knot in strands, 
composed each of six threads five inches and three- 
quarters long, which are laid double, and cut the ends 
even. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Gran HaLr-Mocrsinc 


Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Srcit ror Girt From 5 To 7 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fics. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MOURNING DRESSES 


Fig. 3.—Casnumere AND Crare Movrninc Dress. 
For pattern and descripti 


scallops, 




































Fig. 2.—PLaIn AND STRIPED 


5 ‘ 
Back.—|Sce Fig. 
For pattern and description s¢ 


No. IX., Figs. 32-3 
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igs. 


on see Supplement, No. L, 
1%, 1-8. 


Fig. 4.—HeEN 
Mc 


Nécessaire for Sewing 
Utensils, 

Tue frame of this nécessaire is com- 
posed of black varnished cane sticks, 
finished on the ends with pearl but- 
tons. The four-cornered spaces are 
filled with six pieces of card-board, 
each four inches and seven-eighths 
square, which are covered on both 
sides with brown silk. The pieces of 
silk designed for the outside should 
first have been embroidered, as shown 
by the illustration in the design given 
by Fig. 31, Supplement. Having 
transferred this design to pinked 
white cloth, work the embroidery with 
brown silk in three shades, and maize 
silk in satin, half-polka, chain, and 
herring-bone stitch. The up- 
per piece of card-board, which 
serves for a lid, is set on so 
that it may be opened and 
closed at pleasure by means 
of a small bronze lock. On 
the upper cross-bar is a cane 
handle. Tassels of brown 
silk are set on as shown by 
the illustration. 





BUTTERFKFTLIES. 

ryNO catch butterflies you 

will need a net, which 
you can either buy or make. 
I made mine out of bonnet 
wire, a piece of 
tarlatan, and a 
long stick, bend- 
ing the wire into 
a hoop, and gath- 
ering the tarlatan 
around it like a 
bag, and then at- 
taching this to 
the stick. Some 
pE Bice Dress. one said it looked 
1.] like a connect- 
ing link between 
Punch’s _ night- 





-e Supplement, 
37. 
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RIETTA CLOTH AND CRAPE 
JURNING DREss. 


For description sce Supplement, 
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cap and a frying-pan! But what if it did? It 
answered the purpose. 

You must catch every thing: 
butterflies and moths as well as large ones, and 
all manner of winged insects, with perhaps a 
pretty beetle or two by way of contrast. It will 
take all summer to gather a good collection; and 
if you can get a book on the subject, and study 
up as you go on, it will be much more interesting. 

When you have caught a butterfly, kill it with 
chloroform: put it in a box with a small piece of 
muslin soaked in chloroform, cover the box tight- 
ly, and the butterfly will go to sleep quietly in a 
moment, and will die without pain. Do not leave 
it too long, for sometimes the wings are too close 
together, or not prettily spread; and this must be 
rectified before they stiffen. Have some with 
the wings up, and some with them outspread. 

When you have plenty, you can arrange them 
in this way: get a light wooden box about five 
inches deep; cover the bottom of it inside with 
silver moss and the sides with lichen; arrange 
the butterflies on the moss, with due regard for 
contrast of size and coloring, and either glue 
them carefully or use very fine pins; then cover 
the outside of the box with lichen, and have a 
narrow frame made for a lid to fit on the box, 
with a glass set in it, and this frame (it can be 
made of pine) covered with lichen, like the out- 
side; or you may stain the outside of the box 
and the frame of the lid with walnut staining. 
The lid may be fastened to one side by two small 
brass hinges, and a brass hook on the other side 
to hold it down, so that you can raise it as you 
please to renew your collection, or make such 
changes as fancy may indicate. 

The box thus made and filled can be either 
hung up or set on a table. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Forty anp Sixtren.—Get plain black grenadine for 


a polonaise over your black silk if it is for a summer | 


dress. The figured silk would make a handsome po- 
Jonaise with black silk sleeves and lower skirt. The 
plaid silk is stylish for a basque and over-skirt, with 
plain brown or green lower skirt. 

Inquirer. —Your suit will be very stylish if you 
combine plain brown silk with it as trimmings, also 
as under-skirt and sleeves, Have either a cuirass 
basque and long round over-skirt of the damask goods 
or else a Boiteuse polonaise, 

Daisy.—Your gray sample is not too light, and will 
look well as an over dress with the skirt of biue silk. 
A Roman eash always looks handsome with white or 
black dresses for the house, in the afternoon or even- 
ing, and is especially liked with country toilettes. 

Canava.—Take up darts in the front of your cash- 
mere polonaise, and thus make a princesse polonaise 
of it. If the fullness of the back is cut in just at the 
waist line, you should cut it out and make it slope 
plainly over the tournure, thus giving the Marguerite 
back and stylish low drapery. Then put a folded sash 
of gros grain silk across the lower part of the sloped 
eeams, and tie in the middle in a loose bow. Have a 
single draped width of silk, richly fringed, arranged 
on your trimmed silk skirt. We have not the pattern 
you want. The small standing collar of the dress ma- 
terial is still worn, 

M. J. B.—The book called Ugly Girl Papers will tell 


you all you want to know about the care of the com- | 


plexion, ete. 
price $1. 

A. B, H.—Your lambrequins should be brown, with 
scarlet trimmings, to match your furniture. Double 
curtains, with rings at the top that move over a pole, 
are the most fashionable at present. 

Eooxomy.—You will cut up as much silk for trim- 
ming your trained skirt handsomely as will be required 
to make a nice over-skirt that does not cut the silk 
into such small pieces as are needed for flounces. If 
you prefer the trimmed skirt, you should have diagonal 
ruffies on the front breadths from waist down, and 
wide straight flounces behind. 

A. Borurr.—Use alcohol in water to scour the scalp 
of your head.—Pleated waists are still worn. 

Jane M.—The pocket thrown over the shoulders 
would be pretty made of white English embroidery, 
and suspended by an insertion band of the same work, 
This would be suitable with your wash dresses. 

M. N. O.—Get gray camel’s-hair or else cashmere for 
a sleeveless polonaise to wear with your purple silk 
sleeves and skirt. The Boiteuse Polonaise illustrated 
in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX., is your best model. 

Miss V. D. B.—The Continental Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX., is appropriate for 
your de bége dress. The grenadine will be stylish if 
made by the Blouse Basque with La Boiteuse Over- 
skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX. This basque 
is a close-fitting and excellent shape, to which straight 
pieces may be added in front to give it the full, grace- 
ful appearance of a blouse. Trim the grenadine with 
lace and pleatings. The Boiteuse over-skirt is very 


It is for sale by Harper & Brothers; 


long, and is caught up higher on one side than the | 


— 

A Reaprr.—Any lawn, cambric, 
be pretty for a picnic. 
Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. Make 
your white gros grain with a basque and trained skirt. 
Have Marie Antoinette sleeves, apron, and flounces of 
white damask gauze, 

Country Girt.—The refreshments for your after- 
noon wedding should be fruits, jellies, salads, cold 
meats, cake, ices, etc. You can wear light kid gloves 
or white with your traveling dress. Do not put on 
your hat until you are starting on your journey. Get 
a blue-gray silk for your costume for September.— 
Certainly you can have bride-maids if you like, and 
they should be similarly dressed.—Make a basque of 
your velvet sacque to wear with the black silk skirte 
you now have. The light blue silk waist can also be 
worn with these skirts. Blue and white flannel in 
large blocks will make you a nice wrapper for your 
room; if you get the light zephyr flannel, you can 
Wear it nearly all the year. Put two scarlet flounces 
around the Balmoral you probably have at present. 

Erurct E.—Wash the scalp of your head with alcohol. 


—There is no impropriety in your wearing your red | 


shaw! on cool evenings, even though you are in deep | 
mourning. 

X. Y. Z.—Lighter mourning is worn now than for- 
merly. You will find an article on mourning dress 
in a late number of the Bazar. It is now put on for 
three or for six months instead of for a year or two 
or three years. A gray linen suit is comfortable for 
the Centennial Exhibition. 


little bits of | 


or batiste suit will | 
Make it by the Continental | 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 
Sr. Exmo, Int., July 8, 1874. 

R. V. Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.:—I wish to 
add my testimony to the wonderful curative 
properties of your Alt. Ext., or Golden Medical 
Discovery. I “have taken great interest in this 
medicine since I first used it. I was badly af- 
flicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged and an al- 
most perfect prostration of the nervous system. 
So rapid and complete did the Discovery effect a 
| perfect cure that it seemed more like magic and 
a perfect wonder to myself, and since that time 
we have never been without a bottle of the Dis- 
covery and Purgative Pellets in the house. They 
are a solid, sound family physician in the house, 
and ready at all times to fly to the relief of sick- 
ness—without charge. We have never had a 
doctor in the house since we first began the use 
of your Pellets and Discovery. I have recom- 
mended the use of these medicines in several se- 
vere and complicated cases arising from, as I 
thought, an impure state of the blood, and in no 
one case have they failed to more than accom- 
plish all they are claimed to do. I will only 
mention one as remarkable (though I could give 
you dozens). Henry Koster, furniture dealer, of 
this place, who was one of the most pitiful ob- 
jects ever seen, his face swollen out of shape, 
scales and eruptions without end, extending to 
his body, which was completely covered with 
blotches ‘and scales, Nothing that he took 
seemed to effect it a particle. I finally induced 
him to try a tew bottles of the Golden Medical 
Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, assuring 
him it would surely cure him. He commenced 
its use some six weeks since, taking two Pellets 
each night for a week, then one each night, and 
the Discovery as directed. The result is, to-day 
his skin is perfectly smooth, and the scaly 
| eruptions are gone. He has taken some seven 

or eight bottles in all, and considers himself 
| cured. This case had baffled the skill of our 
| best physicians. Messrs. Dunsrorp & Co., drug- 
gists, of this place, are selling largely of your 
medicines and the demand steadily increases, 
and they give perfect satisfaction in every case, 








Respectfully, W. H. Cuampciy, 
Com.] Agt. Am. Exp. Co. 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease, many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician, These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A SAD EXPERIENCE. 

Arter years of patient toil many a mother 
breaks down in constitution, simply because she 
has been in the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can 
now be certainly guarded against by using the 
new Wilcox & Gibbs Automatic Sewing- Machine, 
a wonderful and entirely novel adaptation of au- 
tomatic principles to machine sewing, insuring 
perfect work with the lightest labor. On view at 
the Centennial. Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. No. 
50, and at No. 658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. ] 





Burnetr’s Coooainr.—A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—(Com.] 














Coryixe Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Whee fo* rns may be transferred 
| from the py: ta with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For snle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





AD VE RTISHEMEN'TS 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Ap erg and all diseases arising 
| from “Poverty of the Ri ood romrer and radically 

cured by WINCHESTER’S HY Os TE OF 





$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
i TER 


& CO., Chemists, 
Sold by Droggists. 36 John St., New York. 


Comforts for Warm Weather. 
Lawn Settees, 


with Fo.pine Tents. 
ENGLISH AND MEXICAN 


HAMMOCKS, 


Camp Chairs, Camp Kettles, &c.,&c. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 


Manufacturers’ "Agent, 
110 Chambers St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


| Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
| and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
| sentfree. Miss M. J. Huntixenox, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 

















The “Gem” Rotary Plaiting Machine 


Perfect work; 1000 yards aday. Is not a toy. but a 
machine. Price $50, “Send for circular and samples. 
c. G. STEVENS & co., 114 East 14th St.,N. ¥. 











wl cis., postpaid. L. JONES & CV., Nassau, N. 


LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and | 








| The ri 
| with the laws of the United States re copy- 





| 10 cents for Sample and prices, 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, ‘with name, 10 
| Tur Hain” 


HA RPER Ss BAZAR. 
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|For Cam, Keane, xd Dart 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. | 


MADAME FOY'S | 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hrautu, Comrort, and Sryie 
is acknowledged Tur Besv Articie 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale s all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

Manvraotvurep So.riy BY 
FOY & ‘HARMON, New Haven, C Conn, 
¢ EEP’s CUSTOM [ SHIRTS, made to meas- 
ure. The very best, 6 for $9 00. _KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS. The very 
best, 6 for $7 00. On receipt of price either of the 
above, with an — set of gold-plated collar and 
sleeve buttons, will be delivered free in any place 
reached by direct express, except California and the 
Territories. Keep’s Shirts are only made in one qual- 
ity, the very best. We mean just what we say, and to 
give every one an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves without cost, we mail samples and full direc- 
tions for self-measurement free to any address. We 
refer to purchasers of Keep’s Shirts every where, and 
by ——, to the steps of this = 
EP MANUFACTURING CO 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 

Branch Stores—921 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 112 

Tremont Street, Boston. 





SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies —— executed by 
Mes. LETITIA C. BAKER, 249 West 23d St., New 
¥ ork, Send stamp for Circular, with 1 ith reference, 3 &e. 








IT MUST BE VALUABLE. 


A great many cases of remarkable cures of noises in 
the head and cases of Catarrh are reported in different 
newspapers. The last two come to us trom the Oswego 
papers. James Muldoon, a well-known citizen of Os- 
wego, suffered for many years from deafness and noises 
in the head. Dr. von MOSCHZISKER’'S EAR SPE- 
CIFIC, used in combination with his Cararru Remedy 
entirely eradicated the noises, and restored him his 
hearing. Another similar case with the same result 
was that of a Mr. Barry, the father of the editor of 
the Oswego Palladium. Both cases are published 
as remarkable cures by the Oswego papers. These 
remedies can be ordered from any Druggist, and by 
them from Joun F. Henry, Conran & Co., N. Y.; or, 
direct from 198 Genesee St. Utica, N. Y. ’ Price, Ear 
Remedy, $15 50; Catarrh Remedy, his 75. 


WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


Has gained wonderful popularity. Its use makesthe skin 
healthy,soft,white,and smooth, prevents wrinkles,andis 
the best of ail’ Toilet Soaps. Sol by druggists generally. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Water of Orezza (Corsica), 

This water is remarkable for containing larger pro- 
portions of carbonic acid gas and of the carbonates 
of iron and manganese than any other natural spring 
water. Its constituents sufficiently indicate its use. 
It is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and is pre- 
scribed by physicians in cases where all the pharma- 
ceutical preparations of iron fail. It bas extraordinary 
efficacy in cases of general debility, and especially in 
female complaints. For sale by ‘Park & TiLFoRD; 
Aoxker, Mrrratt, & Convir; Z. Mi.nav’s Sons. 

BOU CHE FILS & CO., 87 Beaver Street, Sole Agents. 





ADS USTAREE BOsOoM PAD. 





| eee of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor ‘get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- | 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed | 
on pear of tty cents. Liberal terms to the trade | 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, $15 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2386. 








| 

Coryricut Orricr, WasiINnGTon, | 

To wit.: Bs 1r RememBeren, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title ofa 
Book, the title or descri ik oe of which is in the follow- 
ea | words, to wit. ISTORY OF KING CHARLES 
E FIRST OF ‘ENGLAND. By Jacon_ Apuort, 
With es, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
ht whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 


Liprary oF ConGress, \ 


rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 


tiecoion of ‘Coa. 





The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the further term of fourteen years 
from October 25, 1875 when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired. 


pase WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. | 
J. M1. COMENS,¥I.D., 
345 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 








NCE 


APPLIQUE E PATTERNS for Turkish 
A‘ row el-work,. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 





BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 





EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous | 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoriric Fos 
All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. ¥. | 


J.J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Strecte, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
ew Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 





| Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, 


Druggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 











| prietors, WeLts, Riouanpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fierre, and 
are fitted with the greatent accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. Ve 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. .....2.cccesees No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, AiGUDLAWGra)ccasscscoscssn accesses ~ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 
from 4 to 12 years old) Li 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
Se OWN oaiosarn iv aia sicie'osicics ec nsininaaiisiceswcatce ee St 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years vld) ‘* 39 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) be 


i AND. MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
“44 “ 





Deraioastaleis set ccalaiafalataseal oT Aisne) Stal kee 30 
bag aoa PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
ES EEA EE Dre arn Gee 7 * 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years uld).... * 52 

Vol. WII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for —— from 8 to 15 yeurs old)..........0. cre 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT —— Basque 

and English Riding Skirt)...............06. * 22 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 35 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-'TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back...........0000605 “ 41 

Vol. VIL. 

LONG = = LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- — 
NORRIS RA oes sieicsccs's sisiacs opines ciaramanismonelsmeusas 

FUR-L NED CIRCULAR, with Three- -quarter 
BGRIINEC IRIE conmac cis ecndne san senees 2s 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
MUO MNNBENEEDD 1515 s:07cs)o sinbainisiciniois wiaisraiass ama cracarsisinmalcieé oe 

HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt reiceiaia teins eialommisinaiase bef 

~~ with Shirred Tablier and W alking ™ 

CHILD'S S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............565 | 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 5 

LOOSE BASQUE. with Cardinal ‘Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt............... % 33 

DOUBLE- BREASTED FRENCH JACK ET, 
— Over-skirt, aud Clinging W alking 7 

cUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skir' LeSGiAUA ie AD GE nari 46 

JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Searf 

. and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 43 

MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, * 43 


LONG © LOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W alking: RVI Nihia: sinssiainie. ¢slninssjawicie sitats 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt. . “ 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over kirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt. . * 46 
MARGU be “4 TE PEL ISSE, with Six-Gore W: alk- y 











PRIN NSE 28s 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted § Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skiri) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old).......  ** 50 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER 

Vol. LX. 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Nizht-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers “(for ‘girl rom 5 to 15 
WORES GAR) iv o'sc oss css aces ecesseee scsesesars “ 4 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained ; 
MG i dcincotinuiteinoisdawasinassrnincus neces weide 

BLOU SE BASQUE, - Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
ee rer ere * 2 

CAMBRIC POLON AISE Bf pcg “ad Sur...“ & 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 











skirt, and Walking eae oe 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

RE WING BEE isccicc cnccdscsinseaecnsos “ 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt......... a 


“SEVENTY- SIX” POLONAISE WALKING ? 

ee ee ee . 
LA “BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ‘ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long > 


ss 


Walking Skirt ........cccccccccccccecesesces 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 

WreineG DUNG. oc ewnc cncsescnscesese seowns “4% 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 

a Ponf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... ele 
PLEATE D MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, winatoniein 

ME LOWES OMIT) 66.0 ocs:ssewisic cocesiesesuacees “ 32 

The Publishers will send either Suit ae eile pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE C ENTS, Nine 


Suits will be sent for $2.90, Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepurated or 
exchanyed. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, ‘and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
RICH GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y, 


ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT REDUCTIONS 
in their several departments—Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear, Notions, 
Millinery, Domestics, and Housekeeping Goods. 

Dress Goods, 20c. up. 

Suits, $2 50 up. 
Silk Suits, $35 up. 

Summer Silks, in all the New Colors, Plaids, and 
Stripes, 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c., T5c., 89c., 98c. ; fully 33 per 
cent. reduction. 


PLAIN SILKS 


From 89c. to $5 00 per yard. Every Grade and Color. 


BLACK SILKS, 


Greatly reduced. 85c. to $4 50 per yard; best value in 
America. 


BEST GRENADINES, 


Reduced to 20c., 25c., to $1 25 per yard. 

















GREAT CLEARING SALE OF 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


American Chip Hats, 40c. ; former price, $1. 

Genuine French Hats, 89c. ; former price, $1 75. 

Seaside Hats, 7c. 

Seaside Hats, Richly trimmed, reduced 55c. 

Elegant Sundowns, 25c. ; former price, 65c. 

No. 12, all Silk Gros Grain Ribbon, 15c. per yard. 

No. 49, all Silk Black Ribbon, 26c. per yard. 

Kid Gloves, $1 pair, warranted Coupé Alexander. 

Send to us for samples, which we will furnish free 
of expense. We guarantee a saving of 33 per cent. on 
your purchases. All Goods are warranted as repre- 
sented. Goods sent C.O.D., or on receipt of Post-Office 
Order. Ii Goods are not satisfactory you can return 
them and get your money. Suimples to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


RODGERS & ORR BRO’S. 
SEND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
For their Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 


Fancy Dry Goods, 








mailed free, upon application, to all parts of the | 


United States. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


BAZAR 
Gut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It representa 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

dress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 














TEM ANN?S washing blue for the laundry, put 

up in 1th cans. 1% of this blue will last an ordin- 

ary family 2 yeara. Price per tb, $1 25. Saving the 

price of boxes, bottles, and labor, besides being the 

very best blue made. &37 Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. J. H. TIEMANN & CO. 

Depot, 56 Murray St., N. ¥. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanven's MaGazine, Hanrver’s Week ey, und Haneer’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WREKLY, or 
Bazan will be xupplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsontwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 





understood that the subscriber wishes to commence | 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Harrrr & Broruens is prefer- | 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 60 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
A 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 
Sure to sell. Samples of material and full Re 





10 cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 | 


articulars, | 





at prices to snit every body. 
each. Comb 
50c. per oz. Latest method; Roots all one way. 


highest premium awarded by the American Institute. 


F. Coudray’s celebrated AURORA 
to the hair. i 


L. SHAW, 


Continued Wonderful Success of the Marguerita Wave, 


which forms COIFFURE for front and back; can be adjusted 
without a single hair-pin, and will not rip or tear; great improve- 
ment on the Invisible. 

Invisible Fronts in 
large variety, very stylish, and 
improving the looks of all la- 
dies instantly, $2 00 
on real patent hair-lace and 
natural curly hair; on imita- 
tion lace, $1 00 per inch. 

The largest assortment of 
Human Hair Goods, ¥% 
positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Hair Switches of ¥ 
the finest quality of hair, and 
Curls warranted naturally 
curly, in immense quantities, 
NETS for the front hair, 25c. and 50c. 4 y 
imgs made up in the most a manner, 25c. and 
5 a 
SPECIALTY. Our quality of human hair goods can not be excelled. The best proof in the world, 


54 West 14th St. (near Macy's.) 


ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


From $3 00 upward. 


er inch 





SS Z / .) ‘ 
THE “SEASIDE WAVE.” 
ERY FASHIONABLE ‘‘ INVISIBLE.” 


r taken in exchange. GRAY HAIR A 


L. SHAW’S Unrivaled Beautifying Bazaar. 


Creme Blanche, or the magic beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a brilliant transparency, is de- 
lightfully cooling, and an indispensable article for the toilet table; warranted absolutely harmless. $1 per box. 
9 to bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde without injury 
rice for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
tion, DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. A large assort- 
ment of all modern beautifying COSMETIQUES on hand. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country,when prepaid,free of all charge; or, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
&s@ SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. _23 


B. Fontane’s wonderful prepara- 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





S#~ Harrrr & Brotuers will send either of the following works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

¢@ Harrer’s New anv Entaraep Caratoaue, 300 pp., 8vo, being a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes, 
with a CompLeTe ANALYTIOAL INvEX, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along 
Shore. 
of Maine and Labrador. By Gzorer H. Hepwortu. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Biaoxmone, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” *‘ Alice Lorraine," “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Dis- 

ease known as “Rose Cold,” ‘June Cold," and 
| ‘‘Autumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
| Hundred Cases. By GeorGe M. Brarp, A.M., M.D., 
| Author of “Our Home Physician,” ‘‘ Eating and 
| Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS-EATING. A Summer Book. By Groner 
WititaM Ccrtis. Beautifully Illustrated from De- 
signs by Kensett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PRUE AND I. By Georce Witttam Ccrtis. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Ceort Hay, 
Author of ‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” ‘‘ The Squire’s 
Legacy,” ** Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
By Joun Ricuarp Gress, Author of “ A Short His- 
tory ofthe English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Gzorer Ext1or, 
Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘Silas Marner,” ‘‘ Rom- 
ola,” “Middlemarch,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
Price $1 50 per volume. Vol. J. Ready. (A Cheap 
Popular Edition in Press.) 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
COAST. By Samvrt Apams Drake, Author of ** Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Square Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRAIRIE AND FOREST: a Description of the Game 
of North America, with Personal Adventures in 
their Pursuits. By Parker Gitimoere. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





By Ex.ice Horxins. 


| THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. 
A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts | 


By ANTHONY 
Tro.tiorr, Author of “‘ The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” ‘‘ The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn,” ‘Phineas Redux,” * Doc- 
tor Thorne,” ‘‘ The Way We Live Now,” “ Can You 
Forgive Her?" &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


| 1GO A-FISHING. By Wittiam C. Prime. Crown Syo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


| PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 

torical Romance. By the late Lorp Lyrron, Author 
| of “Pelham,” ‘The Caxtons,” ‘My Novel,” ‘ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” ‘The Parisians,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents ; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. By Wittram 
C. Prive. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


| THE DILEMMA. A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


LATER YEARS. By Witttam C. Prime. 
Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. 
CuarkE. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


| FARM BALLADS. By WittCaagteron. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


FARM LEGENDS. By Wii Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


| THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Virarnta W. Joun- 
| son. Illustrated by Aurrep Freverioxs. Square 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Samve. Inenavs Prime, 
| D.D. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genito C. 
Scott. A New Edition, containing Parts $ix and 
Seven on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


12mo, 


By Marovs 





| THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and Ref- 
erence Book. By Cuaries Hattock, Secretary of 
the ‘* Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 





You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 











8, NO 2 
stamp. , 4 names, $ 
can obtain 20 names per hour e 


| oj SF PR VISITING-CABDS, NO 2 ALIKE,1 name, 30cts.and 
CS Or sese rt sly. Best ted peti ek of 


cards for the money ever seen. Gene by retern mail. Common cards 
| SM&unheard-of rates. AddressW.C.CANNON,712 Washington at.,Boston, Mass. 


\ TAN TED—Lady Agents, to make $ 00 to $8 00 
/ daily selling the Spinal Corset. Address 
SPINAL CORSET CO., 27 Bond St., New York. 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 











Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

| ( UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap: better than Pills. Druggists 





keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill, 





76 Mixed or 15 chromo visiting cards,with name, 25c. 
(05 free. EUGENE MYERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


7 ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 

Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. br. S. B. Collins.) 





Lineary or Coneress, 

Coryrrigut Orrioe, WasuINngTon. } 
To wit.: Be rr Rememperep, that on the 30th day 
of June, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
Tnited States, has deposited in this office the title ofa 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
from the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Caesar to the 
Reign of Louis Philippe, with Conversations &t the 
End of Each Chapter. By Mrs. Marknam. Prepared 
for the Use of Schools by the addition of a Map, Notes, 
and Questions, and a Supplementary Chapter, bring- 
ing down the History to the Present Time. By Jacon 
Anpotr. New York: Harper & Brothers. The right 
whereof he claims as Author, in conformity with the 

laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 





The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issued to 
Jacob Abbott in renewal of the copyright of the book 
therein named for the further term of fourteen years 
from September 12, 1876, when the first term of twenty- 
eight years will have expired. 


E Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddiing. $8048 
Mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 

paid. Monitog Manuracturine Co , Cincinnati,Ubio. 


* per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: DSi ri Borrons's Sonn Boston, Macs 


3 BON-TON or Centennial Cards, with name, 20c., 
postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, Rensa. Co., N.Y, 

















NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
3 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST 


I. 

HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By George M. Bearp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of ‘Our Home Physician,” ‘ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Buackmore, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” ‘Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

Ill. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the **Netiie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Grorex H. Hsrwortu. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. - 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
Kins. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vv. 

ORTON'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
* Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. §8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VI. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Ceorr Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





By Extice Hopr- 


VIL. 

COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexanderthe Great. WithaSketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Grorae W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series, 

VIL. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D 
476. By Cuartes Merivatr, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 

x. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
W. Pemunoke Fetriper. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Yenr. In three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. 11.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 
Vor. IIL. —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
x 


DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE, History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Draper, 
M.D., PLD. Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a ‘Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘‘Civil Policy of America,” 
“ History of the American Civil War," &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XI. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Groroe Ettor, Author of 
‘*Middlemarch,” ‘*Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. J. Now 
Ready.) i 


GLADSTONE’S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” ‘*Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 

XIII. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By AntHoxy 
Trotiore, Author of ‘The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers," ‘‘ Orley Farm,” “The Smail House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn,” ‘ Phineas Redux,” “* Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIV. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York: Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
&c. With 350 Illustrations, Crown $vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Pus 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
XVI. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Europe. 
By Cuarzes Rav. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XVII. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lorn» Lyrrox. 8vo, 

Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth,75 cents. 








2 Harrer & Brorures will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 


ez Harrer’s Catatocce mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





e 7) per day at home. Samples worth ti 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FACETLA. 

Mark Twatn’s description of the happiest boy in 
the village: “* Huckleberry was always dressed in the 
cast-off clothes of full-grown men, and they were in 
perennial bloom and fluttering with rags. His hat 
was a vast ruin, with a crescent looped out of its brim ; 
his coat, when he wore one, hung nearly to his heels, 
and had the rearward buttons far down the back ; but 
one suspender supported his trowsers; the seat of 
his trowsers bagged low and contained nothing; the 
fringed legs dragged in the dirt when not rolled up. 
Huckleberry came and went at his own free will. He 
slept on door-steps in fine weather, and in empty hogs- 
heade in wet; he did not have to go to school or to 
church, or call any being master, or obey any body; 
he could go fishing or swimming when or where he 
chose, and stay as long as it suited him; nobody for- 
bade him to fight ; he could sit up as late as he pleased ; 
he was always the first boy that went barefoot in the 
epring and the last to resume leather in the fall; he 
never had to wash, or put on clean clothes; he could 
awear wonderfully. In a word, every thing that gocs 
te make life precious, that boy had.” 

ccaaiadeipnaasies 

Practiwat Pirry.—A gentleman invited a friend the 
other evening to go into the nursery and hear the chil- 
dren say their prayers. They stopped a moment on 
the stairs, however, and when they reached the room, 
the little prattlers had just sung their evening hymn, 
and were trying to drown the kitten in the wash-bowl. 
The visitor appeared to be deeply moved. 

eteneiieiniiljjiamannanse 


Sacry.—Man does not want to be an angel until he 

has failed at every thing else. 
eviaimnandlipinians 

There is one thing on which a husband and wife never 
have agreed and never can agree, and that is on what 
constitutes a well-beaten carpet. When the article is 
clean, it’s aman’s impression that it should be removed, 
and he be allowed to wash up and quietly retire. But 
a woman's appetite for carpet-beating is never ap- 
peased while a man has a whole muscle in his body, 
and if he waited until she voluntarily gave the signal 
to stop, he might beat away until he dropped down 
dead. It is directly owing to his superior strength of 
mind that the civilized world is not a widow this day. 
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THE CENTENNIAL SUN-DIALS.—A FACT. 


ARSENT-MINDED Party (cox 
of them sun-dials. 











Aaring his watch with the sun-dials). ‘‘ Well, I can’t make head or tail 
They don’t keep no kind of time ’iongside of my watch, anyhow.” d 
N.B.—He has completely shadowed the sun-dials with his umbrella. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


__ [Aveusr 12, 1876, 





Professor Smythe was lecturing in Ossipee on nat- 
aural philosophy, and in the course of his experiments 
he introduced one of Carrington’s most powerful 
magnets, with which he attracted a block of iron 
from a distance of two feet. 

‘Can any of you conceive a greater attractive pow- 
er 2” the lecturer demanded. 

“7 ken,” answered a voice from the audience. 

‘Not a natural, terrestrial object, I opine?” 

* Yaas, Sir.” 

The professor challenged the man who had spoken 
to name the thing. 

Then up rose old Seth Wimlet. He was a genius 
in his way, and original. Said he: “I ken give ye 
the facts, squire, an’ ye ken judge for yerself. When 
I were a young man, thar were a little piece o’ nateral 
magnet, done up in kaliker an’ dimity, as was called 
Betsy Jane. She could draw ine fourteen miles ev- 
ery Sunday. Shakes alive! it were jest as nateral as 
slidin’ down hill. Thar wa’n’t no resistin’ her. That 
‘ere magnet 0’ yourn is pooty good, but ‘tain’t a cir- 
cumstance to the one at draw’d me. No, Sir.” 

cenmeseasdiipincnmntane 


AN APPEAL. 
Gracie, though your little form 
Makes me bless my humble lot, 
Sunny smiles I find too warm, 
Now the weather is so hot. 


Therefore, love, when I appear 
At your mother’s leafy cot, 
Can't you chill me with a sneer, 
Now the weather is so hot? 


Greet me with a freezing air— 
Icy tones you have, I wot— 

Coldly frigid manners wear, 
Now the weather is so hot. 


If my pleasure you'd enhance— 
Little Gracie, would you not ?— 

Darling, freeze me with a glance, 
Now the weather is so hot. 


ESE Si OR a 
“*What does ‘Good-Friday’ mean?” asked one 
school-boy of another. 
“You had better go home and read your Robinson 
Crusoe,” was the withering reply. 
jE Na 


A man who has evidently been victimized writes, 
“Fifteen thousand dollars in gold will now buy an 
American lady a decent outfit to be married in, and 
there’s no use talking about prices going any lower.” 

nae SA 


At this season the question which interests a boy is 
not so much whether his life will be crowned with 
glory and honor as whether his new summer's yest is 
going to be made of his father’s old trowsers. 








“T don’t mind ’em when zay’s in ze stores hangin’ up, 


just awful !” 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Boy (Sehind fence). ‘Grab the ball, Jimmy ! 


I'll wait here while you do it.” 


The honor of the best Centennial joke is accorded 
to the Emperor of Brazil. On learning the number of 
revolutions per minute of the great Corliss engine at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, he said, ‘‘ That beats our 
South American republics.” 


—_»————_ 
“‘Suaver.”—The most trying moment in the life of 
a youth is when he slips for the first time into a bar- 
ber’s shop to be shaved, and meets his father there on 
the same errand. Somehow it takes some time for the 
aternal mind to become reconciled to the fact of his 
opeful’s pin-feathers. 
——————_———_ 
A merchant went home the other night and said, 
— ully, to his wife, “ Wcll, my dear, I have failed at 
ast.” 
* Oh, that’s good!” exclaimed the wife, with a radi- 
ant face. ‘‘ Now we can go to the Centennial, sure.” 
pe - “See 


A Worcester mother having occasion to reprove her 
seven-year-old daughter for playing with some rude 
children, received in reply, *‘ Well, ma, some folks 
don’t like bad company, but I always did.” 


ARES 
A correspondent wishes to know, if proposals of mar- 
riage be written in the key of ‘‘ Be mine, ah!” would 
the answers to them be written in the key of “Be 
sharp.” " 
“Ah!” said a young lady, ‘*’tis sweet to be watched 
over by a brother—of one’s dearest friend.” 
——. 


“Are you going to make a flower bed here, Jud- 
kins 2” asked a young lady of the gardener. 
P “Yes, miss, them’s the orders,” answered the gar- 
ener. 
“Why, it will quite spoil our croquet ground.” 
“Can't help it, miss; them’s your pa's orders. He 
says he'll have it laid out for horticulture, not for hus- 
bandry.” 
3 a 
An Eastern young lady lately received the following 
note, accompanied by a “‘ bucket of flours :” 
_“*I send you bi the boy a bucket of flours. This is 
like mi Juv for u. The nite shade means keep dark ; 
the dog fenil means I am your slave; rosis red posis 
pail, my luv for u shall never fade.” ‘ 
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= SS. Reali again 


PHILADELPHIA MATHEMATICS. 


New Yorker (to Philadelphia friend). “But here is a street only one square long, and only fifty 


houses in it, yet it is numbered up to 1250. Now where are the other 1200 houses situated?” 
PHILADELPHIA FRIEND (desperate). “ Why, I have explained it to you three times. 
the world. See here—”’ 


Simplest thing in 
[But it was of no use; he said he was not good at conundrums. 





